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HERE’S YOUR NO. 1 TEST NEWSPAPER 


If you want volume sales at low cost, or an accurate test of a new product, the 
Newark market is your natural, logical spot. It offers all the advantages of the 
metropolitan New York market — at a fractional selling cost. Geared to the New 
York tempo, Newark presents more than a million people concentrated in 157 
square miles, living in homes of proved high buying power, and served by over 
15,000 retail outlets and adequate distribution and storage facilities; an active com- 
munity of homes — not apartments, and most important — one newspaper giving 


the greatest available coverage at the low milline rate of $1.86. 


on om aNG OAT Evening News 


Promptly on Re 


Todos. — “Always | a oe , = 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., General Advertising Representatives: New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Detroit e Atlanta ¢ Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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*San Francisco becomes THIS WEEK's 25th 
big-city market on September Srd, 1959 © 


A Count Comes Back 


Washington and New York were visited by a king recently, 
but Rumford, R. I., had a visit from a count, an American count 
born in 1753, who looked as peart as you please taking a pinch 
from his snuffbox while inspecting modern inventions. 


He was Benjamin Thompson, the Massachusetts philosopher- 
scientist, created Count Rumford by the King of Bavaria, and the 
scene of his reincarnation was the Rumford Chemical Works, 
maker of Rumford baking powder. The company was celebrating 
80 years of baking powder, unveiling a bust of the count, and 
opening an industrial and chemical museum simultaneously—a job 
of public relations to tell the country about the reawakening of 
this old-line producer of baking powder. 


Into the assembly of 300 guests—food editors, engineers, ad 
men, chemists, radio commentators—rolled the count in a two- 
wheeled buggy. (Actually he was Theodore Sweet, New England 
s.m. for the firm, whose resemblance to the bust is remarkable.) 
From then on the count acted as master of ceremonies. 


The original Count Rumford was a pioneer in advocating good 
cooking, and invented a cooking oven. He founded the Royal 
Institute of Great Britain, and the Rumford Chair of the Appli- 
cation of Science to the Useful Arts at Harvard. It was while 
Prof. Eben N. Horsford occupied this chair that he and George 
F, Wilson started the Rumford company, naming it in honor of 
the count. 


The building in which they began operations has been made 
into a museum housing original wood cuts used for Rumford ads 
between 1865 and 1880, a five horsepower steam engine, tools, 
and other mementos of the company’s history. President Henry M. 
Wriston of Brown University opened the museum's docrs by put- 
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Baking powder opens a museum door. 


ting a teaspoonful of baking powder (guess what brand) into 
water. Carbon dioxide gas, which causes dough to rise, in this 
instance lifted an empty baking powder can to the top of a glass 
tube, making an electrical contact there which opened the sliding 
door—a regular Rube Goldberg invention to replace the trite and 
traditional cutting of a ribbon or something. 


Later the guests ate “not dinner, not luncheon—just a meal” 
with a menu selected by popular vote of the women of Rhode 
Island. It consisted of baking powder biscuits, fish balls, quahaug 
stew, clam juice, “garden sass,” lobster, fried Rhode Island Reds, 
Block Island sword fish steak, boiled potatoes, succotash, ‘‘wutta- 
tash” or frozen rum punch, birthday cake, and drip coffee a la 
Rumford—this last another of the count’s discoveries. After this 
the bloated guests were taken on tours of the plant to see how 
baking powder is made. 


After the ceremonies, 
Count Rumford re- 
moved the wig, water- 
ed silk coat, and lace 
jabot (pictured here), 
and returned to the 
20th Century. Another 
company had adroitly 
demonstrated how to 
handle an anniversary 
program so as to win 
friends for its prod- 
ucts. 


Kate Smithish Mary Shirley 


When Mary Shirley made the bold statement to her boss. Melvin 
H. Nussbaum, president of Miller Hydro Electric Co., Bainbridge, 
Ga., that “even I could sell our bottle washing equipment if it 
were designed to look as good as it works,” she wasn’t fooling. 
In the nine months since President Nussbaum took her gentle 
hint and bundled his bottle washer off to Barnes & Reinecke, 
Chicago, for streamlining, Kate Smithish Mary Shirley has drawn 
her commission checks on $200,000 worth of sales. 


Moreover, Mary—as she is called by the 90% of her customers 
whom in turn she addresses as “‘Bill” or “Jim” or “Tom”—is, as 
far as she knows, the only woman selling bottling machinery rang- 
ing from a minimum unit cost of $1,000 to $12,000. And she 
loves the work. 


When the Bottlers’ Convention opened last November in New 
York, it found Mary waiting on the doorstep with a sketch and 
wooden model of the new design. After all, she was in a way 
responsible for the money her company had spent on modernizing 
its product. Also, she was convinced that she had something sale- 
able. And she wasn’t disappointed, for when the convention closed 
she counted 15 signatures on her contract pad, representing over 
$100,000 worth of business. After that Mary set out earnestly to 
sell bottle washers. 


Now, Mary is a “rather stout’’ young lady and overcoming her 
natural sensitiveness to her size wasn’t the quickest thing she ever 
did. But it was sure, and now Mary smilingly recalls the time 
when she was delivering a serious sales talk to a prominent 
southern bottler. Seemingly, he was listening to her every word 
until suddenly he interrupted her with a blunt “Have you ever 
seen Naughty Marietta? . . . Well,” he went on, “you remind 
me of that fellow who went around feeling all the girls’ arms to 
be sure he picked a husky wife. I think you would have won 
the decision.’” She did. He bought a bottle washing unit. Mary’s 
infectious smile and enthusiasm worked on him as it is working 
on Steve Harris and Harold Rogers of the NuGrape Co., Atlanta, 
in the cut at the top of page 4. 
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In 1827, fiddle-connoisseur John Betts, browsing in a 
dingy London shop, saw a dusty and neglected violin 
which he recognized as a Stradivarius. He bought 
it for about $5...and resold it at an immense profit! 


Because of the selection of choice woods, expertly 
shaped and put together, a Stradivarius is unique 
among violins x Because of your choice of select sta- 
tions, a Mutual hookup, shaped to your own plans, 
is the biggest of broadcasting bargains x Biow Com- 


pany found it so valuable that they used Mutual on 


welliie. 
Fe ee 


Worth *100,000 Today 


one account in 1937; placed two accounts over 
Mutual in 1938; three so far in 1939 * Ruthrauff and 
Ryan have almost doubled the dollar investment of 
their clients in Mutual network facilities each year 
since 1936 x How about letting us work out a Mutual 


broadcasting bargain for you or your clients? 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM - COAST TO COAST 


WHERE YOUR NEeED S 


DETERMINE 


YOUR NETWOR K 
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PLANT TO PROSPER 


An Idea That Was Developed Into 


AN INSTITUTION 


Like the weather, everyone 
has talked about the farmers’ 
problems, particularly in re- 
gard to crop diversification, 
but very few ever did much 
about it. Back in 1934 the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
took definite steps to put an 
idea to work in the Mid- 
South. . 

With a _ practical, well- 

H. L. Majure planned promotional idea, 
1938 Plant to The Commercial Appeal 

Prosper Champion started Plant to Prosper, 
stressing diversification. The very first year about 
2,000 farmers in West Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Southeast Missouri enrolled in the 
Plant to Prosper campaign. The main idea was to 
encourage the farmers to better their conditions 
and adopt a self-sustaining “live at home” pro- 
gram. 

Working in close cooperation with the agricul- 
tural division of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce and the agricultural extension forces of 
the Mid-South (organizations which realized the 
importance and tremendous value of such a 
campaign), The Commercial Appeal has de- 
veloped this program until this year more than 
32,000 farmers are participating. 

National recognition and acclaim have been ac- 
corded this outstanding promotional endeavor to 
aid the farmer. An idea has been developed into 
an institution. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal has been a 
partner in progress not only with the farmer but 
with manufacturers, distributors and merchants 
for 100 years. 

In the Mid-South, The Commercial Appeal is 
the only media which really gives 


2-Way Selling Action 


The Commercial Appeal The Commercial Appeal 
sells the consumer by its sells the dealer by its vast 
established reader interest. trade paper influence. 
e 
The Commercial Appeal 
MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
National Representative—The Branham Co. 
“More Than A Newspaper—An Institution” 
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A crack saleswoman who believes in streamlining. 


Mary is single, lives at home with her mother and father 
whom she supports, and spends her spare time at her hobby: 
Making candy. Even her hobby has paid dividends. It has paved 


the way to the heart, says Mary, of many a hard-to-sell buyer 
with a sweet tooth. 


Cool Comfort for a Hot Day 


July 10 was one of those days when the thermometer soared 
and energy plummeted, when ideas, shirts and spines stuck to- 
gether. A messenger boy from Walker Engraving Corp., N. Y., 
marched in and handed the Human Side editor a cardboard con- 
tainer. On its side the label said, ““Here’s a cool one on the 
house—of Walker!" Inside the container was a can of Ruppert’s 
beer reposing blissfully on a hunk of dry ice. Wrapped around 
the can was a Walker ad that described “Two New Yorkers you 
ought to know better.” 


They are: “Ruppert’s beer. Date of Birth: 1867. Remarks: 
Clear as a Summer sky. Has tangy, pleasing flavor... . 


“Walker Engravings. Date of Birth: 1898. Remarks: Regarded 
highly by New York agencies, publishers and printers. Famed for 
clear sharp reproduction (see any Ruppert ad) . . . Can be ob- 
tained by dialing Bogardus 4-6690 . . .” 


SM’s editor has in his time received slabs of boloney, live 
pigeons, phonograph records, ten-penny nails “to spike a rumor,” 
pralines and cotton bolls of Dixie, jig-saw puzzles, orchids, ticker 
tape, and 49 tons deadweight of books, graphs, pamphlets, from 
promotion men. A cool glass of beer with beaded bubbles wink- 
ing at the brim set him to singing of Summer in full-throated ease. 


It had a similar happy effect on the other 250-300 printers, 
publishers, agencymen, and prospects to whom Walker sent the 
soothing thirst-quencher. Walker's phone rang all afternoon, and 
more thanks streamed in by the next mail. When Walker repre- 
sentatives made their rounds they were met by smiles. T. J. 
Maloney, N. Y. agency, thought up the lager largesse. 
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Significant Lessons We Have Learned About Selling by Mail......... 42 
By John Walker, Vice-President, Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
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Coming in August: A symposium 
on the way many companies in dif- 
wi ferent industries handle split com- 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Sales Campaigns 


By Lawrence M. Hughes There’s a lesson for every sales 
executive in the Studebaker article 
which appears in this issue: A les- 


Studebaker’s 17 Steps in Launching Successfully Its New Champion Car 18 son in organizing the sales plan so 
By C. Scott Fletcher, Sales Manager, The Studebaker Corp. as to get all advertising, man-power, 


Salesmanship 


and sales promotion forces working 
together on a timed schedule. See 


He Reversed His Approach and Became a $1,000,000 Salesman...... 46 page 18. 
“Qualify and Commit’: A Basic and Effective Sales Technique...... 25 io i a 
By Burton Bigelow 
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The basic ‘‘rules’’ of advertising still hold 
true ... but today the important factor is 
talent that knows how to apply them 


LORD & THOMAS has pioneered many principles which 
are now part of the laws of successful advertising. 

Such principles as ‘‘Find the Reason-Why,”’ “‘Lift It 
To the Top,” “‘Dramatize the Central Idea’’. . .“‘Sales- 
manship in Print’’. . . and “‘Make It Sing’’ are now widely 
accepted. 

Anybody can read the rules of success. ‘Today the ques- 


>> 


. . ce 
tion is: How to apply them. 


And ““‘HOW’”? is solely a matter of talent! Talent with 


creative ability. ..with experience...and with judgment! 


The essential ingredient that lord & ‘Thomas has for 
sale is an abundance of talent that ““knows how.”’ 

Its quality can swiftly be demonstrated by a review of the 
results that have been achieved for the clients of this agency. 


The difference 1s 1n 
Knowing How! 


- 


‘“Knowing How’’ in Radio 


oe 


tT T qT T 
The Pepsodent Show with 
BOB HOPE 


j j j j 4 


iF takes plenty of knowing 
how to build a successful radio 
show from scratch. 

‘Today Bob Hope is radio’s lat- 
est Laugh King. Lord & Thomas 
early recognized that this new- 
comer “‘had it.”” We worked with 
him for almost a year—in guest 
appearances—on various types of 
programs. 

Then we put on the Pepsodent 
Show with Bob Hope. The audi- 
ence grew and grew. In eight 
months this show was in fourth 


place among all half-hour evening 
programs in one well-known au- 
dience survey... third place in 
another. Indices show that sales 
(the ov/y reason for any sponsored 
radio show) are out ahead of the 
industry. 

Sponsors dream of a ‘‘break’’ 
like that—of developing a smash 
hit almost overnight. But it wasn’t 
luck or accident. It was having an 
organization with fa/ent that can 
recognize ability, and develop it 
—talent that Anows how. 


LORD & THOMAS CAdvertising 
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® Go ahead and smile! A trailer like that would get a 


> 


snicker anywhere. But you can’t laugh off the impor- 


tance of where women live, how they think, what they 


eat, and how they dress. These things concern a Vital 
New JOURNALism for Today’s Women. 
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® In homes... stores... showrooms—all over the 
| country —things happen when the Journal comes out. 
| This magazine has become a force in the lives of mil- 
lions of women. It helps them —and it helps those who 


_ sell through Journal advertising. 


OURNAL 


VITAL NEW JOURNALISM FOR TODAY’S WOMEN 
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...' They cost a trifle more, yes! But I would gladly pay that to be sure of getting what 
I want. I like the way they're packaged and I know I can get them whenever and wherever 
I want them.” So speaks just one consumer to a Ross Federal Representative. 


But, to the sales manager that consumer is a very valuable aid. From her single statement 
of facts, he knows that: 


1. His costs are right, because value has been established by quality plus advertising. 
2. His packaging has passed the acid test of consumer acceptance. 


3. He has the complete distribution he needs and—it follows—he must be getting the 
right type of dealer cooperation. 


All over the country, wherever your products appear (even in places where they don’t) the 
consumer is giving them a critical rating. In words, perhaps as brief and pointed as those 
above, that consumer is stating the reasons, which, whether great or small, have their cumu- 
lative and important effects upon your sales. 


Ross Federal knows that today the consumer is penny wise—but—dollar wiser. Her spend- 
ing is the proof of her own critical appraisal of products, their makers, and the standards 
their makers maintain. * 


Do you spend as shrewdly, or are you penny wise, pound foolish? 


Unless you know your consumer’s appraisal of your products, how she thinks and why she 
buys, your advertising and sales dollars are not doing their full job. For even so little as a 
fraction of a penny per dollar invested in market research through Ross Federal, you can 
safeguard the full expenditure of that dollar by knowing where and when and how to 
direct it. 


ALL ROSS FEDERAL 


Toc ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


TO THE 
AAAA 18 EAST 48th STREET : NEW YORK 


STANDARDS 


FOR RESEARCH and 30 key cities commanding your markets 
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dont talk down te 
the farmers wile 


vilher! 


v= can’t blame her for grabbing at her new 
freedom. You can’t blame her for forcing kitchen 
equipment manufacturers to streamline their prod- 
ucts. She’s learned that modern ranges and refrig- 
erators—all of the new functionally beauticul kitchen 
aids, let her out of the kitchen as soon as she puts 
them in it. 


Go back? Not on your life! That’s why one of the 
handiest kitchen tools she has—The Country Home 
Magazine—shows her still more ways to save steps, 
to brighten her life by broadening her leisure. 


Here are two of the many reasons she prefers The 
Country Home to any other magazine: Its lavish 
use of color in illustrating tempting dishes, smart 
table decorations, party ideas is unique in the farm 
field. . . Every recipe in its pages has been tested as 
well as tasted, found practical under actual farm 
conditions, by Mrs. R. Edward Baur, our Iowa farm 
food consultant. 


Country homemakers trust The Country Home— 
told us so with 45% more letters the first five months 
of this year than during the entire year of 1937... 
with 53,000 more letters, this year, than during the 
same period of 1938! That’s response! 


<@ “TODAY'S FARMER’S WIFE, as well as his daughter, is 
far more sophisticated than the travelling salesman thinks,’’ 
says Norman E. Olds, Advertising Manager of the PERFECTION 
STOVE COMPANY. ‘‘We’ve spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars styling our products up to her expectations. It’s kept us 
stepping. Modern farm wives and daughters expect and get the 
same style equipment that you see in modern city kitchens. 
That’s why ‘don’t talk down to the farmer’ is our Number One 
advertising rule.”’ 


“Country Home Magazine 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM MARKET “A” 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO. ® 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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QUESTION: Who Is The Man Who Is Paid For 
Putting These Puzzle Pieces Together? 
ANSWER: He Is The “Sales Executive.” 


QUESTION: What Does He Get When He Puts 
Them Together Right? 
ANSWER: 


bY | 


If you sell any medium or 
service that will help this 
man achieve the Profit Goal, 
tell him how and why in his 
own magazine —SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


SM’S “mission” is to help the 

sales executive to manufac- 
ture profits out of money, 
men, and media. 


= 


Again--- All-time Record 
Shattered! 


| ar August 
bcd 2,475,000 


Net Paid Circulation 


July 


2,460,000 


Net Paid Circulation 


The world’s record for mail-delivered magazine circu- 
lation has again been broken for the fourth time in 
four months! It now stands at 2,475,000, after all 
duplicates have been removed. 


\ 
a Each new issue of the combined Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife has been hailed by increasing thou- 
sands of rural men and women, with letters and with 
checks for new and renewal subscriptions. Today 
2,475,000 families are annual subscribers—the largest 


June magazine subscription list of all time. 


2,447,000 


Net Paid Circulation 


Right now a special interim rate of $3,750 per page 
($8.80 per line) will place your message before these 
2,475,000 families— 11 million consumers. For only 
$1.51 per page per thousand, you can sell your prod- 
uct in this vast and important market. 


FARM 


JOURNAL) 
Graham Patterson, Publisher Farmer$ J | fe 


Washington Square, Phila. 


May 


2,436,000 


Net Paid Circulation 


a 


THE LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE IN HISTORY 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 15, 1939: 


Practically all 
economic and 
financial ex- 
perts look for 
better business 


Revival Sure— 
War or No War during the year 
ahead but most 


of them protect their predictions by inserting “barring 
unforeseen complications caused by war.’’ They point out 
that all necessary requirements for a strong upward spurt 
of business are present—easy money, low inventories, in- 
creasing employment, an upward trend in construction and 
the capital goods industry—and countless other favorable 
straws in the wind. But then they leave you out on the 
end of a limb by iffing about war. 


@ @ @ There is, however, at least one exception and 
that is the Hoskins and Dewey Directional Index of Busi- 
ness. As stated in SALES MANAGMENT for July 1, this 
service, which has an exceptional background of accurate 
predictions, urges business executives to plan constructively 
for the next twelve months with confidence that the next 
twelve will be better than the twelve just completed. 


@ @ @ One day last week, the editor of this column 
was privileged to see a series of charts compiled by this 
organization which trace the course of business back for 
39 years and show for industrial production, security prices, 
and the production of a number of specific commodities a 
rhythmic flow which was not interrupted by the World 
War, by the 1929 crash, the 1907 depression or by any of 
the minor wars and crises. The peaks and valleys were of 
varying vertical lengths but horizontally they fell into an 
harmonic period. At intervals as regular as the tides, busi- 
ness reached a top, then dropped for an even period, then 
started to ascend. The timing of the peaks and the valleys 
in the entire 39-year period fell within a range of a few 
months which could be pre-determined in advance. Many 
factors enter into their studies and computations, but the 
refined totals today point to a business upturn which will 
not be stopped by a European war. A war might change 
the extent of the movement but not the general direction 
nor the duration, say Messrs. Hoskins and Dewey. 


@ @ @ The Brookmire Corp. in a current bulletin 
repeats the sequence of the economic cycle in this way: 
REVIVAL 
PROSPERITY 
BOOM 
CREDIT STRAIN 
COLLAPSE 
DEPRESSION 
and repeat 
So far we have not really proceeded far into the revival 
stage. We are now entering into the Virtuous Circle as 
distinct from the Vicious Circle which is characteristic of 
the depression period. This Virtuous Circle should be 
likened to an upward spiral. It resembles a spiral stairway 
winding ever higher. The recovery forces operate in se- 
quence, with each step being an effect of the preceding 
lower steps and in turn becoming the cause of succeeding 
higher steps—-thus spiraling upward. 
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The American 
Federation of 
Labor issues a 
very interesting 
and _ instructive 
bulletin called 


Where Business 
Is Good 
‘ “Monthly Survey 


of Business.’’ The current issue reviews the first half year, 
and contains a chart of non-farm labor income which shows 
that workers so far in 1939 have done appreciably better 
for themselves than last year. At the end of April last 
year, workers’ incomes turned sharply downward. But on 
the same date this year, they turned sharply up and the 
trend, if continued, will show increasingly stronger 
workers’ purchasing power. The same bulletin points out 
that the income of non-farm workers has averaged 3.7 
billions of dollars per month this year as against 3.5 bil- 
lions last year and 3.8 in 1937, and that the cost of living 
is 2% below 1938 so that buying power of non-farm 
workers has averaged 6% above last year. This, with the 
more liberal spending of other groups, has lifted consumer 
buying nearly 10% ahead of last year. According to 
A. F. L. computations, there are 1,100,000 more at work 
today than at the same time last year. 


@ @ @ Farmers haven't done so well proportionately 
but their income (combination of cash marketings and gov- 
ernment payments) for the first five months was $47,000,- 
000 larger than last year, and May income was up more 
than usual. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics says 
that “Farm income in the next few months is expected to 
be about the same as that received in the corresponding 
months of last year.” 


@ @ @ The rapidly expanding farm electrification 
program represents a fertile market for many manufacturers. 
According to an article in a recent issue of the New York 
Times Annalist, ‘The vacuum cleaner industry is making a 
big effort to sell the rural market and is meeting with 
greater success than had been expected. A study of wired 
farm homes indicates that upward of 30% of all farmers 


bought vacuum cleaners within one year after electricity 
was installed.” 


Relative Importance of Leading 
Industries as Measured by 
Numbers Employed 


THOUSAND Number of Persons Employed in the 10 Leading Industries 
WAGE EARNERS (Average for the Year) 


WAGE EARNERS 
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ee @ ® 
be found today in every collection of business statistics. 
Here are just a few culled from the mail of the last few 
days. The electric refrigerator manufacturing industry suc- 
cessfully resisted a normal June seasonal decline and its 
sales are being maintained at a higher rate for a longer 
period than is usual. . . . For the four weeks ending June 
18, Sears, Roebuck & Co. showed a 33.4% increase over 
last year and Montgomery Ward June sales were up 15%. 
. . . Companies reporting to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board stated that their unfilled orders at the end 
of May were 17% greater than a year ago. 


@ @ @ Carloadings for the week ending July 1 were 
657,000 cars as against 588,800 cars in the like 1938 
period. The total was the highest since mid-November of 
last year. Carloadings are a very important trade barometer. 


Legally, Who Is 


a Salesman? 


Antidotes for gloom and depression are to 


A significant 
ruling of the New 
York State Unem- 
ployment —Insur- 
ance Appeal 
Board affects 
many sales or- 
Organizations. The ruling was made on an appeal by a 
Pennsylvania aluminum corporation which maintained that 
its salesmen in New York state are not employes but are 
independent contractors. The Board's decision set forth 
that the salesmen were required to give bond, to make 
weekly reports, to make average weekly sales of $150 and 
are limited to specific selling territories. 


@ @ @ The decision further said, “We believe that 
on the face of the contract alone, the restrictions imposed 
on claimant denied him that freedom of action and inde- 
pendence of judgment that marks the independent con- 
tractor. It is of little consequence that the appellant did 
not choose to tie him down to a fixed routine, specified 
hours or itineraries, personal reporting or the investigation 
and collection of accounts. Sufficient elements of control 
are found in the contract and the nature of his work was 
such that further restrictions would not have been prac- 
ticable.”’ 


@ @ @ The Board, therefore, held that the company 
is liable under the terms of unemployment insurance law 
that the salesmen are entitled to benefits when unemployed, 


and that the manufacturer must pay contributions based on 
their earnings. 


@ @ @ A new definition of “taxable employe” by 
the Federal Social Security Board includes as a taxable 
employe any individual who, for remuneration (by way of 
commission Or otherwise) under an agreement contemplat- 
ing a series of similar transactions, secures applications or 
orders or otherwise personally performs services as a sales- 
man for a person in furtherance of such person’s trade or 
business, even if he is not an employe of such person. 


© @ @ Under this definition there are only two 
cases where salesmen would still be exempt. One case 
would be where the services are performed by an individual 
as part of his business as a broker or factor and he per- 
forms similar services for other persons, and the other is 
where the services are casual and are not in the course of 
the individual's principal trade, business, or occupation. 


@ @ @ Speaking of salesmanship, here’s a good 
definition from Business Week: “The gentle art of letting 
other people have your way.” 
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@ @ @ One of the feature articles in this issue of 
SM tells of the steps used by the Studebaker Corp. in intro- 
ducing the Champion car. Too late for inclusion in that 
story is the news that during the second quarter Studebaker 
topped all of the independent motor makers in production 
and stepped into fourth place in the industry. Sales of 
32,000 cars in the second quarter represented a 200% in- 
crease over the 1938 period. 


© @ @ Standard Oil of Indiana, which has been 
doing a good public relations and industrial relations job 
for years, recently issued its second annual report to its 
29,928 employes in which every phase of the company’s 
business is explained in terms which an average employe 
can understand. They, too, point out how every employe 
in the company can play some part in sales. “First of all 
their own purchases are in the aggregate a considerable 
amount of business for any company. We take it for 
granted that every employe buys our products if he is situ- 
ated where he can get them. Secondly, employes can do 
a great deal to enlarge our sales by urging their relatives 
and friends to buy. It would be well for every one of us 
at this time to re-examine our personal records as salesmen 
for the Company to determine whether we are doing all 
we possibly can.” 


x * * 


Let Advertising Agencies 
Prove Advertising Pays 


Of the nation’s annual advertising bill of some $1,500,000,000, 
about one-third, or $500,000,000, is for national advertising. 
Nearly all of this—and some of the local besides—goes through 
advertising agencies. 


At 15%, the gross annual “take” of the agencies thus becomes 
about $75,000,000. 


Which means—if figures be needed to prove it—that the 
agencies have a big stake in the advertising business. 


Hundreds of agencies have persuaded thousands of concerns 
that it pays to advertise. 


But few of them practice what they preach. 


Of 1,400 or more advertising agencies in this country, not 
more than 20 now advertise themselves consistently—in business 
papers, magazines, large-circulation newspapers, or otherwise. 


Most of the rest spend plenty of money for “presentation” 
and “contact” work—for travel, entertainment, and what-have- 
you—on a few hand-picked concerns. But they spend virtually 
nothing to put and to keep their names and abilities before 
the great mass of their prospects. 


If your company is in the $1,000,000-a-year advertising group, 
you will find some of these agencies busy today trying to lose 
money to the sales manager on the golf course, demoralize the 
vice-president and marry the president’s daughter—in the hope 
of inducing a “switch,” which has never been contemplated. 
” . We know one large advertiser who has as many as 100 
unsolicited, but costly, presentations from agencies on his desk 
at one time. . . . We know one agency which spent more to 
get a certain account than its gross commissions for the first 
year would have been—if it had got it. . 


And yet these agencies persist in ignoring thousands of 
smaller concerns which might be glad to start or to expand 
advertising, if advertising agencies would convince them. 


Ford, Wrigley, Coca-Cola, Eastman, General Electric were 
little fellows, not so long ago. Many smaller concerns today 
will be big advertisers tomorrow. 


Advertising agencies should reach such concerns. They 
should set out, consistently, in paid space, to convince them. 


The agencies should prove that it pays to advertise. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Cordiner Elliott 


Rateu J. Corpiner, manager of the appliance and merchandise 
department of General Electric, Bridgeport, will become presi- 
dent of Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, on August 1. Ever 
since graduating from college at Walla Walla, 17 years ago, he 
has been selling electrical appliances, serving successively with 
Pacific Power & Light, Edison General Electric Appliance, at 
Portland, Ore., and in various capacities with GE. 


James M. EL.iort, vice-president in charge of sales of Carstairs 

Bros. Distilling Co., N. Y., has been appointed general sales 

manager of the parent Seagram-Distillers Corp. He will con- 
tinue as a v.-p. and director of Carstairs. 


NEWS 


Greenwood Eric 


Marvin GrEENWoopD succeeds J. Z. Hollman (on leave of ab- 

sence because of ill health) as general sales manager of Celotex 

Corp., Chicago. Mr. Greenwood has been with the company 

since 1925, when it launched its first national sales and ad cam- 

paign. He started in the home office handling sales correspon- 

dence. Later he was assistant to the s.m. By 1938 he had risen 
to assistant gen. s.m., which job he now leaves. 


Sewarp Eric, who recently joined Browne Vintners Co., N. Y., 


as eastern regional sales manager, has been appointed national 
sales manager. 


REEL 


Booth Ritter 


L. E. Boorn, formerly gen. s.m. of the soap division of Hecker 

Products, N. Y., becomes president of Pa-Pi-A Corp., a Hecker 

subsidiary, maker of Vanti Pa-Pi-A, a soft drink using the 
tropical papaya melon. 


Louis S. Ritter has been named general sales manager of 
Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co. Originally he was Metropolitan 
N. Y. mgr. and later eastern division mgr. He obtained the 
first distillers license in New England when in the Spring of 
1933 he built the plant for Connecticut Distilleries, Westport, 
of which firm he was v.p. and secy. until joining Carstairs. 


Harrington LaFar 


Extuiotr Harkincron is the newly appointed product sales 

manager of General Electric’s air conditioning, automatic heat- 

ing, cooling, and commercial refrigeration department at 

Bloomfield, N. J. Harold T. Hulett is sales manager in charge 

of distribution and C. M. Rowland is manager of room cooler, 
water cooler, and display case sales. 


ArrHurR B. LaFar has been elected vice-president in charge of 

sales of Angostura-Wuppermann Corp., N. Y. He has been with 

the company for the past five years. At present he is on a tour 
of key cities in connection with an extensive sales drive. 


Photo of Mr. Greenwood by Moffett, Chicago 
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Studebaker’s 17 Steps in Launching 
Successfully Its New Champion Car 


(Early in 1935 Studebaker officials saw 
what they thought was a wide open gate 
in the lowest-priced automobile field—that 
gate being an opportunity to put into prac- 
tice a formula of weight reduction which 
had broad acceptance in the middle-price 
field. Out of that determination the new 
Studebaker Champion has been born. But 
four years of careful study of both markets 
and mechanical questions intervened be- 
tween the conception of the idea and the 
introduction of the Champion. 


President Paul G. Hoffman and Chair- 
man of the Board H. S. Vance decided that 
the first efforts must be directed to deter- 
mining the kind of car prospects in the 
lowest-priced field wanted and would buy. 
A nation-wide survey of car owners, deal- 
ers, storekeepers and salesmen, farmers and 
labor leaders, housewives and professors, 
mechanics and editors, wage earners and 
employers, established the significant fact 
that 88.9% of all Americans owning auto- 
mobiles pay for these cars, operate and 
maintain and repair them, on incomes of 
$60 a week and less. The survey showed 
a demand for reduced transportation costs 
but indicated just as clearly that the public 
would not buy a car sub-standard in pas- 
senger capacity, comfort, performance or 
roadibility. 

That more or less put it up to the en- 
gineers and to Designer Raymond Loewy 
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C. Scott Fletcher made 
it very plain to SM edi- 
tors that he was not to 
be given any _ special 
credit in the Studebaker 
story because “so many 
folks in our organization 
played such a big part in 
the introductory cam- 
paign of the Studebaker 
Champion.” In his 19 
years with the company 
he has had experience in 
all phases of advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and 
sales management. 


to design a car which would offer those 
factors. Car after car was made, tested, 
torn down, improved. 


At last early in 1939 the company was 
ready to go—a David deliberately challeng- 
ing the Goliaths of General Motors, Chrys- 
ler and Ford. 


The Goliaths had $100 in assets to every 
$1 possessed by Studebaker. In their pro- 
motion work Studebaker officials had to 
match their pennies against the dollars of 
the big three—THE Eprrors. 


HE sales department of Stude- 
baker Corp. realized that the in- 
troduction of the new Champion 
was the most important début 
in Studebaker history, and, therefore, 
every, merchandising angle must be 
considered with the utmost care so 
that nothing would be overlooked to 
launch this new car successfully, not 
only to our own organization, but to 
the Studebaker dealer organization, 
and to the public. We started to de- 
velop details of the plan eight months 
prior to the introduction of the car 
to dealers. 
The introduction, therefore, was 


Ever since the early-Spring introduction of the Cham- 
pion, orders have exceeded production, and total sales 
of the corporation in the first five months of the year 
exceeded the volume for ten months last year. Four 
years of careful preparation preceded Studebaker’s 
entry into the lowest-priced field. The introductory 


marketing steps are outlined for SM— 


BY 


Cc. SCOTT FLETCHER 
Sales Manager, The Studebaker Corp. 


broken down into three major objec- 

tives: 

Objective A: The introduction to the 
Studebaker dealer organization ; 

Objective B: The sales training pro- 
gram for the Studebaker dealer and 
salesmen organization, and 

Objective C: The introduction to the 
public. 


1. Sales Meetings in 26 Cities 

After securing careful estimates 
from the production department as to 
when the 30,000 parts which comprise 
the new Studebaker Champion would 
finally come together and the first new 
cars would roll off the assembly line, 
the sales department planned to start 
meetings at 26 major points through 
out the United States beginning 
March 6, 

Four separate teams were organized 
to handle these meetings so that they 
could be completed in the least pos- 
sible time. There was one team for the 
West Coast, the second team for the 
East, the third team for the Middle- 
west, and the fourth team for the 
southern parts of the United States. 

In the past we have generally held 
our introductory meetings at as many 
as from 35 to 40 points, but this year 
it was decided to concentrate them at 
26 points, to have at least 10,000 
people attend these meetings, and to 
have the audiences made up of: 
Studebaker dealers 
Studebaker salesmen 
Studebaker service men 
Prospective Studebaker dealers 
Prospective Studebaker retail 
salesmen 


A RWwnN 
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6. Newspaper and automobile trade 
paper, and national magazine 


representatives 
7. Representatives of finance com- “ 
ny panies vel 
D ° 8. Competitive dealers ; STUDEBAKER 
The average attendance at each of A s 
these 26 meetings was slightly under ars | 
500, and several weeks prior to each The ey ve “a <q 
meeting complete instructions, together pti oe ty prensa gr 7 
with blue prints showing how to set selling the Studebaker 
up each meeting room, were sent to Champion if they had 
each regional manager. unwieldy stocks of used MERCHANDISER 
Invitations to attend the meetings pone eee payee = ( 
were mailed both from South Bend of books covering the 
and from our regional offices which various phases of used 
are centered in sixteen cities in the ear merchandising. The 
United States. Some may wonder why ee ee 
we invited competitive dealers. To us prepare a scientific ad- 
there seemed to be two good reasons. _ vertising budget. 


They were bound to hear stories about 
the new car, and we preferred having 
them get the true story, and all of it. 
And, too, some of the good ones, after 
seeing what we had, might decide to 
switch to Studebaker. That happened 
in a number of cities. 

Whenever possible, the entire meet- 
ing was held in one room and arrange- 
ments for music and community sing- 
ing made for each point. It has been 
our experience that music at such 
meetings is most important, and wher- 
ever community singing can be stim- 
) e ulated, so much the better. 

At the meetings we first explained 
the thinking behind the conception of 
the new Studebaker Champion. Then 
we briefly covered our advertising and 
sales promotional plans. After that, a 
film, entitled ‘““Ahead of the Parade,” 


The Studebaker plan called for 
intensive dealer-salesmen train- 
ing, but instead of merely 
dumping information into the 
laps of the salesmen and trust- 
ing to luck they got the 
story straight, an “Information 
Please” booklet containing 100 
questions was prepared, and all 
dealers’ salesmen had to send 
their answers in to the home 
office. Only through the study 
of all the sales promotion ma- 
terials could a salesman answer 
all questions correctly. 


was, shown. After that the new car 
was unveiled, and the dealers were 
allowed to go over and inspect the cars. 

It has been our experience that 
three hours is the best length of time 
for a dealer meeting of this sort, in- 
cluding one hour for lunch. 


“Ahead of the Parade” 
Seed Fin, Tnmwg Now 
{_ Studetmium, Hrowuaghe He 


Receives National Pu 
_ he mn 


/ ue hit 


2. Accurate, Complete Informa- 


tion for Salesmen 


For years the Studebaker dealer or- 
ganization has been selling cars in the 
medium and medium-high priced 
field. Here we were, therefore, entering 
for the first time the very lowest price 
field with a new car which was mark- 
ing a new era in automobile trans- 
portation. As Fortune Magazine ex- 
pressed it, Studebaker was entering 


ot S Sic 


—_ — fi a the front yard of the Big Three. 
“AHEAD OF THE PARAD E’ WILL MAKE MORE CHAMPION PROSPECTS Therefore, we realized the vital neces- 
‘THAN ANY OTHER PROMOTIONAL IDEA THAT YOU COULD USE! sity of having all Studebaker men who 
0 ad * sell at retail, not only thoroughly fa- 
“Ahead of the Parade,” the film telling the story of the new Studebaker Champion, miliar with all the features of the new 
is quite possibly the best promoted industrial film ever made. Dealers and distribu- Studebaker Champion, but also thor- 


tors were given special training on how to get their best prospects to see the film in oughly equipped to talk on competi- 
show rooms, fairs, churches, clubs, theaters, schools, and colleges. Here, in @ special Nh f Be thet I mean to be 

iti ; 2 »ale 2 lealers we h h her suc- tive features. y tha 
edition of the Studebaker dealer house organ, dealers were shown how other suc . € th 
cessful dealers promoted sales by promoting the film. able to make the comparison of the 
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new Studebaker Champion with Ford, 
Chevrolet and Plymouth. 

This sales training program was 
broken down into seven major sec- 
tions. 

The first step was to supply accurate 
information relative to Ford, Chev- 
rolet, and Plymouth as well as the new 
Studebaker Champion. 

This was done by means of a confi- 
dential bulletin addressed to the 
Studebaker organization. With this 
bulletin was also sent a script of the 
dealer meeting which the dealer and 
his men attended, and a book, titled 
“Information Please,” in which were 
listed 100 questions concerning the 
features of the new Champion. The 
dealers were urged to hold a meeting 
every night for three nights after their 
return from the introductory meeting. 
First of all, at these follow-up meet- 
ings, the script could be re-read to 
every member of the organization as 
well as the retail salesmen. After that 
each member of each dealer's organ- 
ization was requested to carefully 
study the confidential bulletin, and 
on the third night answer the ques- 
tions contained in the “Information 
Please’”” book and mail these books to 
South Bend. 


3. A Book for the Salesman and 

His Prospects 

The next step was the preparation 
of a book which we call ‘The New 
Champion.” This book, containing 
83 pages and 223 illustrations, was 
prepared especially for use of Stude- 
baker salesmen. However—although 
it is written and addressed to the sales- 
men—it is used by the salesmen not 
only as a textbook but also as a va- 
riety of circulating library for pros- 
pects. Each Studebaker salesman and 
dealer in the United States is supplied 
with a minimum of five of these books 
and he leaves these with prospective 
buyers over night, picking them up 
one or two days later. 


4. Training with Sound Slide 

Films 

We also prepared two slide films 
with sound. Studebaker has been 
using this form of visual education for 
both salesmen and prospects for sev- 
eral years, and we find it particularly 
valuable at the time of the introduc- 
tion of a new car. Salesmen are able 
to play the records and look at the pic- 
tures over and over again, and thus 
memorize the complete story to such 
an extent that they can present it 
logically, convincingly, and enthusias- 
tically. 


5. A Movie for the Public 
The most important item in the in- 
troductory program was the film, 
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“Ahead of the Parade,” which cost 
$35,000 to produce and runs 40 min- 
utes. Many of our large distributors 
have purchased a machine and will 
run the film for prospective purchasers 
in their showroom or in an especially 
constructed projection room through- 
out the remainder of this model year. 


6. Sales Tips in Weekly House 

Organ 

The next step was the preparation 
of a special issue of the “Studebaker 
News.” The “News” is published by 
Studebaker every Friday and is an 
eight-page publication which gives 
salesmen tips on selling, and dealers 


suggestions on sales promotion and 
advertising. The suggestions are ones 
which have been used successfully by 
other salesmen and dealers, and which 
we wish to have used by the entire 
organization. 


7. Sales Contests with Generous 
Prizes 

A series of sales contests was also 
planned for our own (our regional 
manager and district manager) as well 
as for retail salesmen. 

Studebaker is a great believer in 
sales contests, and we have found by 
experience that, provided they are 

(Continued on page 58) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in peng 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Posters 


Sunkist Big Glass 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
will urge “Drink a BIG Glass (of 
Sunkist orange juice) Every Day” in 
newspapers of 76 U. S. and Canadian 
cities, in This Week, The American 
Weekly, S. E. P. for the rest of the 
Summer. Forty-five spectaculars, in 19 
cities, and 20 wall bulletins in N. Y. 
supplement. Street car cards nationally 
and in Canada continue. 

Sunkist lemons as ingredients for 
lemonade and iced tea appear on car 
cards and on over 5,000 express trucks 
of 1,200 cities. Through a tie-up with 
Tea Market Expansion Bureau, iced 
tea with lemon gets a plug in the 
latter’s seven magazine ads and in This 
Week, The American Weekly, 2,300 
outdooor billboards, a raft of display 
material. 

Lemon-and-soda for ‘a natural, 
gentle, laxative” is talked up by copv 
in Collier's, Grit, Pathfinder, S. E. P., 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, The 
American Weekly, Farm Journal, 
Country Gentleman, Household, Coun- 
try Home, Successful Farming, Wo- 
man’s World, prepared by Lord & 


Thomas. 


On the Sales Horizon 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, will 
shortly start a campaign for its sheets 
and percale sheets in Good House- 
keeping, American Home, McCall’s, 
True Story. Pepperell blankets, prints, 
and the label also will occupy space in 
True Story. BBDO, Boston office is the 
agency... 

Fleischmann’s “New. High-Vitamin 
Yeast for Dogs” campaign now run- 
ning in class and dog magazines has 
been extended to newspapers of N. Y., 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Boston, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco. Under the head “ ‘Stop That 
Itch’ Begs Your Dog,” copy points out 
that itching in dogs may be caused by 
diet deficiency. One guess as to what 
yeast will cure same. Ads, placed by 
J. Walter Thompson, N. Y. agency, 
run weekly for 18 weeks. . 

Cities Service Co. starts its 13th year 
on NBC network with the same gen- 
eral type of concert program. That 
first year the gas company spent 
$199,000 for air time. Last year the 
figure was $638,000, and present in- 
dications are that 1939's time cost will 
be about $708,000. Lord & Thomas, 
N. Y., is the agency... 

When Pan American Airways’ clip- 
per planes crossed the Atlantic with 
the first loads of passengers there was 
a rash of “me too” ads in newspapers. 
Boeing Aircraft Co. pointed out that 
it built the clippers. Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. boasted of its share in 
supplying the engines. Dow Chemical 
Co. spoke of the “unique lightness of 
Dowmetal” in “making new perform- 
ance records possible.’”” Thomas A. 


Edison, Inc., reminded the world that’ 


an Ediphone ‘'Voicewriter” was aboard. 
Maxwell House coffee bragged about 
being “served exclusively’ on the 
transatlantic flights. Other smaller con- 
cerns took space to mention their 
parts in providing upholstery, etc. . . . 


Pepsinic 

Prior to invading the national mar- 
ket about October 1, Pepsinic Seltzer 
(made by Pepsinic Seltzer Corp., Wor- 
cester, Mass.) is in the midst of a 
New England campaign. On the mar- 
ket for 25 years, in drug stores, the 
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product has had little previous adver- 
tising. 

Current schedule includes outdoor 
posters, spot radio, space in four 
Boston newspapers, window displays. 
A fountain dispenser is soon to be an- 
nounced. Sales have climbed steadily, 
reports Jamesway, Inc., Boston agency 
handling the account. 


Diamonds 

DeBeers Consolidated Mines, (td , 
Kimberley, South Africa, is the world’s 
largest diamond producing company. 
Next September it will start the largest 
ad program ever for diamonds. 

Pages in color are to run in Ladies’ 
Home Journal,V ogue, Har per’s Bazaar, 
Life, Time, S. E. P., New Yorker, 
Fortune, Town & Country, Country 
Life, Spur. N. W. Ayer, N. Y. office, 
has the account. 

Purpose is to “increase the sale of 
all types of diamonds, including items 
in a jewelers’ stock that incorporate 
diamonds. Special emphasis will be 
placed on the heirloom value of dia- 
mond gems, and as _ fashionable 
accessories.’ 

A four-month survey by Ayer pre- 
ceeded formulation of ad plans. Trade 
research was carried on in 52 cities of 
42 states among cash jewelers, depart- 
ment stores, and credit jewelers. Con- 
sumer surveys were made among 4,115 
married people and 982 college under- 
graduates. Accumulated information 
on preferences, income levels, methods 
of payment, etc. “answers many vital 
questions that have perplexed the 
jewelry trade for years.” 


Diesel Swings into Action 
Diesel engine division of General 
Motors has started a campaign in 
S. E. P., 20 trade papers, and by direct 
mail under the above headline. Double 
pages in the Post cite use of Diesel 
engines on tugboats, railroads, cotton 
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Sore Thumbs: 
Mangan, ad and sales pro. 
mer. of Mills 
Co., Chicago, 
Advertising Affiliation of 
America at its convention 
in Cleveland that “adver- 
tising men in originality 
are 20 years behind in 
times.” As a sample of 
what he means by orig- 
inality, Mr. Magnan of- 
fered several which he 
designed to run in the- 
atrical trade papers. Gen- 
erally these ads are in 
small type and jammed 
close with cuts. 
reproduced will stand out 
on such a page like the 
proverbial sore thumb. 


James J. 


told the 


Novelty 
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gins, ice plants and “the toughest tasks 
on land and sea.” 

Copy (by Arthur Kudner, N. Y.) 
continues, “It took five years—it re- 
quired the building of a special re- 
search department and two new fac- 
tories . . . But when those engines 
were ready to roll—they went to mar- 
ket with a rush . . . After 40 years, 
the Diesel engine has just arrived as 
the nation’s new prime mover.” 


Coal and Ice 

Hard coal and ice, which newer 
competitors declared were ready for 
the undertaker, are proving to be re- 
markably energetic corpses. 

Sales of Pennsylvania hard coal for 
the fiscal year ending June 31 were 
some 600,000 tons more than in 1937- 
38, Anthracite Industries, Inc., N. Y., 
reports. Anthracite stoker sales for 
April (latest month for which figures 
are available) were 27.1% greater 
than in March and 9.6% over April, 
1938. Peak sales are reached in the 
late Summer. 

Starting its tourth year of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, AI, Inc., 
looks back on $1,000,000-a-year bud- 
gets, plans no slacking of effort. Last 
year some 125 newspapers of Middle 
Atlantic, New England, and Great 
Lakes states, plus trade papers, carried 
its messages—prepared by Simpers 
agency, N. Y. 

An anthracite exhibit at the N. Y. 
World’s Fair is sponsored by produc- 
ing companies, labor, and the general 
public of the hard coal region. It is 
said to be the first exhibit with such a 
triple sponsorship. Stoker manufac- 
turers, too, have supplied their latest 
models. Altogether, hard coal is no 
softie in the fight for sales. 

Ice Advertising, Inc., Chicago, has 
likewise approved the budget for its 
national co-op campaign. Its fifth 
year's large-scale advertising will prob- 


ably start in October. 

With ice sales 8% higher than a 
year ago, and ice refrigerator sales up 
30%, the industry has been moved to 
swell the ad appropriation from 
$550,000 to about $700,000. Maga- 
zines again will get most of this, it is 
anticipated. 

Donahue & Coe, N. Y., are in 
charge. Next year the program will 
be virtually on a 12-month basis. 


Cheer-Up 


Thousands of firms in Louisville re- 
cently received a letter and a package. 
In the package were large and small 
cartoon cards and mailing inserts each 
depicting a smiling man saying “Cheer 
up! Get more fun out of life!” 

The lettter, signed by M. R. Kop- 
meyer, president of the Louisville 
agency of that name, read, in part: 

“We are sending you a present. Please 
don't feel obligated—because frankly this 
present didn’t cost very much .. . Even if 
it doesn't help you make more money it 
will cheer up your employes—it will cheer 
up your customers .. 

“You could put up the large cartoons 


where they will be seen . . . Smaller cards 
would work wonders on your employes’ 
desks . . . The little paper cartoons can 


be enclosed in letters, invoices, etc. We'll 
furnish you with additional quantities free 
if you'll send for them. 

“Cartoon advertising commands imme- 
diate attention . . .Phone us—we will be 
glad to show you the almost unlimited 
possibilities of this type of advertising.” 

Messenger boys delivered Cheer-Up 
window cards to stores and to every 
Louisville downtown office. Filling sta- 
tions placed Cheer-Up stickers on auto 
windshields, luncheon clubs had C-U 

(Continued on page 63) 


PEPSODENTS NEW AA@\O0G) DENTIFRICE 
DRIGHTENS TEETH WITH JUST 2 DROPS! 


Reevsibes teeth emerngly Ace instantly to help ererrnee 

Pd Bod Breath Comains No Girt, Mo Pumas, Ne Basch... 
Z PROVED 5456 be Tooth Enamel! 

ie PEPSODENT LIQUID DENTIFRICE GIVES YOU 
: THE PLUS VALUE OF TRIM! 


So dont contuse 1 with other Bronds! 


Pepsodent Co., Chicago, is testing a liquid 
dentifrice in newspapers of Utica, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., Chicago, Shreveport, Har- 
risburg, Peoria. The product, a challenge 
to Procter & Gamble’s Teel, has been 
four years in the making. P & G claimed 
that surveys showed consumers preferred 
a red dentifrice, but Pepsodent asserts 
just as emphatically that its green liquid 
is consumers’ choice. Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago, is agency for the latter. 
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“Proletarian” fiction of the last decade has made the public visualize the steel mill as a monstrous hell of 
noise, heat and herculean labor, where men, spirit crushed by the tyranny of management and machine, are re- 
duced to mechanized slaves. These Wheeling workers, and their sons and daughters, are one answer to the 
novelists’ indictment: The Mill has left them with leisure, money and spirit enough for professionally-perfect 
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the music of proud, skilled, contented men and women. 


Wheeling’s “Musical Steelmakers” 
Help Make Industrial Harmony 


N one of the “function rooms” in 

the Hotel New Yorker in New 

York City on Friday morning, 

June 23, SM met—and heard— 
some exceptional people. Members of 
the cast of the ‘Musical Steelmakers” 
of Wheeling Steel Corp., they had 
just arrived on invitation of Grover 
Whalen of the New York World's 
Fair. 

The following Sunday evening, be- 
fore some 10,000 people in the Court 
of Peace at the World's Fair, the 
“Steelmakers’” gave their final broad- 
cast of the season. The Fair desig- 
nated that day “Wheeling Steel Day.” 

This was the first commercial broad- 
cast from the Court of Peace. The 
Wheeling Steel people, said J. L. 
Grimes, advertising manager, were 
pleased—and surprised—at the invita- 
tion. They had not sought it. They 
knew nothing about it, until it arrived. 

There must have been something 
about the program. . 

There are, in fact, several things. 

In the sense that its time and talent 
are paid for by a private corporation, 
and that it presents information about 
this corporation and its products, the 
“Wheeling Steelmakers’’ is a commer- 
cial broadcast. It sells Wheeling, con- 
sistently and constructively, to a large 
part of the public, over a national net- 
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work, But more unusual—and prob- 
ably more important—it sells Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp. to its 25,000 workers 
and to the 60,000 people in its home 
community. 

Launched on November 8, 1936, as 
an advertising series, it has become 
good “industrial relations” as well as 
good ‘‘public relations,” because its 
sponsors realized that “people interest 
people,” and because such a large 
number of people in the Wheeling 
corporation and the City of Wheeling 
thus have been able to point with 
pride. 

As it developed, Sunday after Sun- 
day, the “Wheeling Steelmakers” be- 
came not a program for a corporation. 
It was not an act or a group of acts 
by professionals, bought in competi- 
tion with a soap or soup company 
(and liable to be plugging soap or 
soup next month.) It became the 
Wheeling people’s show. It was the 
expression of the talent, the desire to 
entertain, to win friends, of the cor- 
poration’s workers and their daughters 
and grandsoms. It is their show. 
Whether good or bad, it cannot be 
duplicated—or sold to another “spon- 
sor.” 

Radio experts liked it. Broadcast- 
ing, for example, currently ranks it on 
a par with du Pont’s “Cavalcade of 


America” and other more expensive 
shows. 

Radio listeners have long since dis- 
covered that, although the performers 
themselves are interesting in their 
even-as-you-and-I-ness, this is no mere 
“amateur” potpourri. It is a show 
that earns its listeners on its ability to 
entertain. The 800 Wheeling Steel 
people of more than 25 nationalities 
who have ‘‘made”’ the program at one 
time or another in the last three years 
were chosen not only for talent but 
for developed ability. They have 
learned how to work with others to 
provide a program that causes many 
listeners to turn the dial from the big 
Sunday night professional programs— 
a show as interesting to the people of 
Chicago or Chillicothe, as of Wheel- 
ing. 

Wheeling Steel has not had to bring 
in professionals—or “ringers” posing 
as amateurs—to keep its ““Steelmakers”’ 
stepping. The performers come from 
offices, mills, factories, coal mines. 
But they are also radio performers— 
paid for doing that job well. 

Although the corporation finances 
the show—and spent $6,000 to bring 
41 members of the troupe to New 
York for the World’s Fair perform- 
ance—Alexander Glass, chairman of 
the board; William W. Holloway, 
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president, and other top executives of 
the corporation keep their hands off it. 
Mr. Grimes, and the workers them- 
selves, keep it going. 

Eighty on July 24, a worker in 
Wheeling’s iron and steel industry for 
66 years, Mr. Glass doubtless has 
earned the right to be a “big boss.” 
The Glass and Holloway families 
largely control the corporation. But 
Mr. Glass or Mr. Holloway does not 
try to boss the ‘Steelmakers” show. 
They did not even come to New York 
with the troupe. 

Once, two grandchildren of Mr. 
Glass, playing the cello and flute, hap- 
pened to “make” the show. But they 
got in, Mr. Grimes emphasized, on 
merit. One of their co-performers, 
was the daughter of a sweeper. 

The show's “melting pot’ has 
worked in other curious ways. The 
Hatfield-McCoy feud of West Virginia 
many years ago became legendary for 
its bitterness and its duration. But in 
the chorus of the ‘‘Steelmakers’’ in one 
performance there sang a Hatfield and 
a McCoy. Neither sang sour. And 
(we have Mr. Grimes’ word for it) 
they shook hands afterward! 


Workers’ Heritage 


Wheeling Steel Corp. is large and 
far-flung. At peak, in 1929, its sales 
were about $92,000,000. Currently, 
they are about $65,000,000. Wheel- 
ing ranks among the first eight or ten 
in volume in the industry. . . . It has 
iron mines in Minnesota, coal mines in 
Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
coke plants in Ohio, production facili- 
ties in several of these states and in 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky. 

But most of its workers are in or 
near Wheeling, on the Ohio River, in 
the West Virginia “panhandle,” some 
60 miles west of Pittsburgh. 

Both the city and the corporation 
have a long and valued heritage in 
this industry. 

The city, founded in 1769, has been 
a factor in iron and steel since 1832. 
Wheeling iron went into the armor 
plates that helped the Monitor end 
the southern threat of the Merrimac 
in the Civil War. . 

The corporation can trace its begin- 
ning back even farther. The nucleus 
of one of the companies which became 
the Wheeling Steel Corp. was the 
Principio Iron Works, founded in 
Principio, Md., in 1715, and owned 
in part by Augustine and Lawrence 
Washington, father and brother of the 
Country’s Father. There are no Wash- 
ingtons left in the corporation, but it 
still has offices in Principio. Wheeling 
Steel’s Fleur de Lys is said to be the 
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These are the musical 
Sisters Steele — Kath- 
leen, Lois Mae and 
Lucille. No grumbling 
from any of them be- 
cause “I’m stuck in 
this mill town .. ., 
pride instead of em- 
barrassment in their 
voices when somebody 
asks “What does your 
father do?” It’s an 
even money bet that 
even Chairman of the 
Board Alexander 
Glass (below) feels no 
more interest in his 
company than these 
workers’ daughters 
who have “made” 
Wheeling’s “Musical 
Steelmakers.” 


Here is the story behind a 


most interesting experiment 
in radio broadcasting. Far 
more than a straight com- 
Wheel- 


ing Steel’s program, made 


mercial broadcast, 


up entirely of company tal- 
ent, is also both a public 
relations, and an industrial 


relations, project. 
BY 


LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


* 


oldest trade-mark in America. 

It appears therefore that the present 
corporation, formed in 1920 by merger 
of three companies, must be measured 
in terms other than sales, profits or 
capitalization. The workers, as well 
as the executives, inherit the tradition. 
Workers and management are con- 


cerned more, Mr. Grimes pointed out, 


- with stability of operations and quality 


of output, than with “tonnage.” The 
workers are artisans. Many of them 
are the sons and grandsons of Wheeb 
ing steelworkers. 

As certain other steel companies, in- 
cluding the United States Steel Corp., 
reduced their operations in Wheeling, 
the Wheeling Steel Corp. has taken 
their place. Originally, it concen- 
trated on making nails. Today, it pro- 
duces a wide variety of products—not 
structural steel, but such useful, every- 
day things as roofing, garbage cans, 
stove pipes, ‘'tin’’ cans for packers. 

In addition to stability of opera- 
tions and employment, the corporation 
has sought—without becoming too 
‘paternalistic’ —to strengthen its ties 
with its workers and to help them get 
more out of life. It has established 
schools, playgrounds, club houses. It 
has contributed to the betterment of 
Wheeling. 

Such developments, in the steel in- 
dustry, of course, are not unique to 
this firm. Ten years ago a prominent 
member of the industry, who hap- 
pened to be a Wheeling Steel man, 
pointed out that United States Steel 
“has done more for American labor, 
through increased wages, improved 
working and housing conditions and 
accident prevention, than any institu- 
tion or organization in the land, not 
excepting the Federal Government and 
the labor unions.” 

And yet no industry has been more 
beset with labor unrest. Long before 
the bitter Homestead strike of 1892, 
down through the “Great Steel Strike” 
of 1919, and the more recent “‘organi- 
zation’ of the industry by the C. I. O., 
the steel workers have made “de- 
mands” and have fought for them. 

At its formation, two decades ago, 
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“He asked me out ‘to discuss the new Fall line’—and 
the dope actually did!” 


Wheeling Steel had labor troubles. 
But they did not last long. The new 
corporation ended relations with the 
Amalgamated Association, a steel 
union which had been functioning 
since 1876. The corporation’s policy 
was dictated, it was then explained, 
“not by hostility toward labor unions, 
but by the desire to control its own 
operations.” The company balked 
when the union demanded recognition 
in plants that had been open-shop. 

In the next few years, Wheeling’s 
workers made more money than the 
union had demanded. 

The workers have had increasing 
faith in the corporation and its man- 
agement. Nearly all of the corpora- 
tion’s executives themselves started at 
the bottom. The corporation is owned 
and operated predominantly by Wheel- 
ing people. There, employers and 
employes are fellow-workers and fel- 
low-citizens. 

The ‘Musical Steelmakers” reflects 
this all-’round good will. Corporation 
and community are proud of the pro- 
gram. (The music stores are, perhaps, 
especially happy about it. Sales of 
sheet music and instruments have been 
booming.) Even the people who fail 
to “make’’ the program, said Mr. 
Grimes, don’t get sore. 

The beginnings of the program, to 
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be sure, were not easy. It happened 
that a group of 50 men in one plant 
had organized a chorus. The chorus 
was afflicted with too many “‘soloists.’” 
But finally Mr. Grimes had a good 
chorus of 14 voices—with the other 
36 cheering from the sidelines. (Some 
people, auditioning for the program, 
have been told they weren’t ripe for it, 
and after studying for six months, 
have made it.) 

Because these “amateurs” usually 
know one another, and rehearse thor- 
oughly and informally beforehand, the 
programs invariably have gone without 
a hitch. No performer, boasted Mr. 
Grimes, has ever ‘‘laid an egg.” None, 
from an excess of mike-fright, has ever 
opened his mouth and failed to bring 
forth the proper sounds. 

Currently featured have been a band 
of 16 men and leader and the ‘Steele 
Sisters.”’ These three girls, Lois Mae 
Nolte, Lucille Bell and Kathleen Nel- 
son, are daughters of Wheeling Steel 
workers. They will be high school 
seniors this Fall. Among others who 
appeared on the World’s Fair program 
were Dorothy Anne Crow, 17-year-old 
singer, Walter Patterson, “The Old 
Timer,” Adrienne White, and ‘The 
Singing Millmen.” . . . Two or more 
new “headliners” each Sunday mainly 
have accounted for the 800 people 


who have appeared on the program. 
The World’s Fair broadcast was a 
big event for the troupe, and for 
Wheeling. Most of the cast had never 
seen New York before. In addition 
to New York and the Fair, they were 
all to see ‘‘Hellzapoppin” on Saturday 
night, and the ‘‘Steele Sisters” were to 
appear on the stage with Olson and 
Johnson. . . . Mr. Grimes was taking 
a letter of greeting from Mayor John 
J. Mathison of Wheeling to Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia of New York. 
The program’s regular broadcasts 
are from the stage of Wheeling’s Capi- 
tol Theater. At the theater Thursday 
night, the ‘‘Steelmakers” gave a fare- 
well local broadcast. The house was 
jammed—and proud. Some 2,000 
people went to the station afterward 
to see them enter their chartered Pull- 
mans. Wheeling reporters and radio 
people journeyed with them to New 
York. At each crossing for miles, 
crowds waved and cheered. .. . 


Proof That “We’re Human” 


After the reception handled by 
Mutual Broadcasting System for the 
troupe at the Hotel New Yorker Fri- 
day morning, SM went back to visit 
them at rehearsal there that evening. 
Things sounded all right. But they 
were a mighty tired group of people. 
Some not actually performing at the 
moment were sound asleep in corners 
of the big room. . . . But even so, 
that day, they had found time to go 
down into New York’s East Side 
to greet a crippled admirer of the pro- 
gram. Bystanders there recognized 
them, and greeted them by name. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. is doing 
pretty well. Its sales, Mr. Grimes be- 
lieves, are somewhat ahead of those 
of the industry as a whole. But the 
corporation prefers not to regard the 
“Steelmakers” merely as a force for 
volume. The program is doing a bet- 
ter and more permanent job, the 
Wheeling people think, by convincing 
people from coast to coast that here is 
a large corporation that is human. 

Big men, as well as little, it seems, 
like the Wheeling kind of humanity. 
Mr. Grimes could show you an impres- 
sive list of corporation presidents, 
bankers and others financially worth 
“cultivating,” who have written to say 
how much fhey like the show. 

In the course of his discourse with 
SM, Mr. Grimes used a lot of aphor- 
isms. One of them was that an im- 
portant by-product of Wheeling Steel 
is entertainment. Another was, “all 
advertising is showmanship.” 

But the one we liked best was 'Pub- 
lic relations begin at home.” 
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“Qualify and Commit”: A Basic 
and Effective Sales Technique 


FEW years ago, one of the 
world’s most interesting sales- 
men called upon me as one 
of his regular prospects. He 

took not more than five or six minutes 
of my time, yet in that brief period 
he went through a complete selling 
process. 

Here was his complete sales talk: 


“Mr. Bigelow, if I send you a little set 
of books on personal efficiency, will you 
open them? 

“If you find them interesting, will you 
read them? 

“Aftec you have read them, will you 
buy them if you like them well enough? 

“If you do not find them interesting, will 
you slip them back into the package and 
mail them back to me?” 


This sales talk is a miniature, but 
nonetheless perfect, example of the 
process of  ‘“‘qualify-and-commit,” 
which is used by some of the biggest 
and most successful salesmen in Amer- 
ica. 


Not for the Timid 


It is a process which is not likely 
to be employed by the fearful, me- 
diocre, uncertain run-of-mine type of 
salesman. Why? Because it requires 
more than average courage, poise and 
self-confidence. However, any man 
who really knows his proposition and 
understands the application of his 
product to his prospect’s need can use 
this advanced strategy successfully. 

It is a time-saving, nerve-saving, 
businesslike procedure which espe- 
cially appeals to big men, executives 
who value their time. It goes over 
well with men having the authority to 
make decisions, men accustomed to de- 
ciding quickly and upon their own re- 
sponsibility. 

And it is likewise very effective in 
revealing the small potato, the fellow 
who is letting you believe he has more 
authority than he really possesses, as 
well as the fellow who is stringing 
you along without any really sincere 
intention to buy. 

Let’s see how it operates in some 
other types of selling: 

The salesman for a big office ma- 
chines manufacturer, having made a 
survey of the ABC Co.’s billing opera- 
tions, and being ready to make his 
formal recommendation as to the 
equipment they required and the sav- 
ings it would bring about, approached 
the treasurer, who was the chief fiscal 
officer and a large stockholder. Here 
is the almost word-for-word talk 
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which ensued as a part of this sales- 
man’s bold qualify-and-commit pro- 
cedure: 


“Mr. Thompson, we have now completed 
our survey of your entire billing operation. 
We have found the weak spots, we have 
carefully estimated the man-hours and ma- 
chine-hours of work. We know what 
equipment you need to handle your work; 
we know what it will cost to install it— 
and we can tell you pretty accurately what 
the savings will be. 

“Now, before I spend any more of my 
time or the company’s money, let me ask 
you this: 

“If I can positively show you savings of 
$2,700 to $3,100 per month in your total 
billing costs—depending upon the season 
of the year and the consequent volume of 
work—is this company willing at once to 
replace your present XYZ machines with 
our machines at a cost of from $31,000 to 
$33,000?” 

( Answer: “Yes, I think we would be pre- 
pared to make such an investment.” ) 

‘Are you, Mr. Thompson, authorized to 
make that commitment, or must I present 
the budget to others for approval?” 

(Answer: “Well, naturally, before I 
spent that much money I would talk it over 
with the president, Mr. Plummer, and prob- 
ably with the finance committee.” ) 

“Very well, under those conditions will 
you afrange an appointment for me with 
President Plummer?” 

(Answer: “I will be glad to do so; I 


Particularly useful in ap- 
proaching and selling the 
executive type of prospect is 
the fundamental sales strat- 


egy outlined in this article. 


BY 
BURTON BIGELOW 
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think if you will wait a few minutes we 
can see him right away.”’) 


When the salesman secured his in- 
terview with the president he went 
through much the same qualifying 
and commiting procedure he had used 
on the treasurer. As a result of about 
two hours of bold, courageous, foun- 
dation-laying work that morning, he 
made a very large sale. 

He asked the treasurer to incor- 
porate the commitment in a letter. He 
then made the installation, got the sys- 
tem to working, had the department 
heads approve it and presented his bill 
to Mr. Thompson, the treasurer, who 
approved it and sent it along for pay- 
ment within the discount period. 
There was no haggling about price, no 
back-and-forth see-sawing such as a 
less courageous man would surely have 
met in making a much smaller sale. 


Usually Based on Contingency 


This bold, courageous qualify-and- 
commit procedure is very necessary in 
large sales, where large sums are at 
stake, and where the preliminary work 
in anticipation of sale is likely to be 
very costly. In such cases, imme- 
diately he had finished his survey and 
is ready to quote a price, the salesman 
needs to know the prospect’s answers 
to four important questions: 


(1) Do you want to make the esti- 
mated saving ? 

(2) Are you willing to spend X thou- 
sands of dollars right now to accomplish 
these results ? 

(3) Are you, Mr. Y 
spend that much money? 


, authorized to 


(4) If you are not, who is 
I present these inquiries to him? 


and may 


Observe that the commitment is 
usually contingent upon the seller ac- 
complishing some stated result, such 
as a saving of money, or getting de- 
partment approval of a result, or 
some similar objective. Often the top 
executive who is most skeptical of the 
result being obtained is the easiest to 
commit; when he is committed, he is 
honor-bound to go through with the 
purchase, no matter how much sur- 
prised he may be that the result was 
accomplished. 

As a matter of fact, experience 
shows that it is usually more effective 
to get the executive commitment upon 
the promise of results to come than it 
is to wait until the results have been 
accomplished. In this way the very 
skepticism, which, in an ordinary type 
of sale, would be a handicap, becomes 
an aid in getting the commitment. In 
the case of the average human being, 
it is easier to get him to commit him- 
self to an expenditure in the future, 
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especially a contingent expenditure, 
than it is to get him to commit him- 
self to an immediate outlay. Conse- 
quently, this plan of contingent com- 
mitment encounters not, as might be 
expected, more resistance than usual, 
but on the contrary, it meets less re- 
sistance. Only the bolder spirits in 
the sales field —the men who have 
tried and tested the qualify-and-com- 
mit procedure - - really know how 
much easier it is to follow this plan 
than to follow the old process. 

Every salesman, no matter what his 
product or his service, needs to know 
as early in the sale as possible, the 
answers to these questions: 


(1) Do they really need my products 
or service? (A careful survey answered 
this question for the billing machine sales- 
man.) 


(2) Do they have the money to buy it? 


(3) Will they spend this money for 
this purpose right now? 


(4) Who is the individual, or group of 
individuals, who have the authority to com- 
mit the company to this expenditure for 
this purpose ? 


Find the Decision-Maker 


A salesman of my acquaintance 
one of these high-powered, big-money 
boys—-has been working on a big pros- 
pect for two years. The general man- 
ager of the company and apparently 
everybody else along the line has said 
“Yes,” a dozen times. But nothing 
ever happens—no sale is ever closed. 
Why? Well, even the salesman him- 
self didn’t know why until two weeks 
ago. 
The reason is: The general man- 
ager does not have the authority to 
commit the company to this expendi- 
ture. The chairman of the vis. past 
seventy, vacationing in Florida, is the 
only man who can say “Yes.” And it 
has taken my friend two years to dis- 
cover what he should have discovered 
in two months. The amazing part of 
the whole story is: He has never pre- 
sented his story to the one individual 
who can say “Yes’’ and mean it. Yet 
he has been working on the customer 
for two years and has told me a half 
dozen times that the contract was “‘on 
the verge of cracking.” 

Now that this salesman has “‘at long 
last’ qualified the general manager on 
the important point of his authority to 
buy, the sales procedure has completely 
changed. His whole task now is to 
reach the chairman, tell him the story, 
get him to say “Yes”—as he undoubt- 
edly will—or, failing that, to get him 
to delegate to his general manager his 
“chairmanly” right to make the de- 
cision. 

My friend has learned his lesson— 
he will never again waste two years 
before he definitely qualifies his pros- 
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pect on need, money, authority and 
willingness to buy right now. 

He has learned the “‘qualify-and- 
commit” strategy—and from now on 
it will save him literally years of time 

and thousands of dollars worth of 
wasted effort —to say nothing of the 
fact that it will aid him to close a 


much higher percentage of big sales 
than he has heretofore been able to 
close. 

Why don’t you try it sometime? It’s 
a big man’s way of doing big busi- 
ness—but—it works for big men, 
courageous men, doing a smaller busi- 
ness, too! 


[WANT SOME SEAFOOD MAMMA! 


DIKIE BREWING €CO., NEW ORLEANS LA 


These simple posters snag attention when more elaborate “art 


HAT to do when competitors 
can spend advertising dollars 
compared to the pennies you 
can afford? 

That's the problem faced by Dixie 
Brewing Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
brewers of Dixie “45” beer. Summer, 
beer’s peak season, is likewise the time 
when outdoor advertising is increased. 
Of the dozen or so brewers vying for 
trade in New Orleans, at least half 
went in heavily for outdoor posters 
this Summer, employing famous—and 
expensive—artists. To compete with 
them in standard lithography was out 
of the question for Dixie’s compara- 
tively limited appropriation. Ideas 
had to take the place of mere bulk. 


Dixie’s ad budget ranks about third 
in size among the seven Crescent City 
breweries, and a number of ‘‘shipping 
brewers” with national distribution also 
advertise extensively in that profitable 
market, ‘We couldn’t combat com- 
petitors with their weapons,” explains 
Joseph Epstein, vice-president of Fitz- 
gerald agency in charge of the cam- 
paign, “so we simply ‘went crazy.’ ” 

Three different posters were de- 
signed for simultaneous showing in- 
stead of the usual single design. The 
“insanity” consisted of the style in 
which they were done. They resem- 
bled a child’s back-fence drawings, as 
may be seen in the reproduction 
above. A third design, in the same 
black and red crude sketches, said “Joe 


ine 
- p 
HE's HAppy 


” 


would get a “ho-hum.” 


What Can a Small Advertiser Do 
to Buck Big-Money Competition? 


loves Dixie beer,” and showed two 
hearts pierced by an arrow, together 
with a touching picture of Joe eying a 
glass of lager. 

Wherever they were placed the un- 
usual signs drew good-natured jibes 
and comment—doing their job of at- 
tracting attention promptly and well. 

In addition to outdoor showings, 
the posters were reproduced on 21 x 11 
inch boards for use in every New Or- 
leans street car and bus, and in practi- 
cally every beer outlet in the city. 

Use of the cards in taverns resulted 
in many amusing situations. In one 
instance a Dixie salesman started to 
tack up the card reading “Ed is a sour- 
puss’” when the proprietor stopped 
him. “My name’s Ed,” he said. “T'll 
have a dozen fights on my hands if 
you put that up. Leave some other 
card.” 

In another retail outlet posting of 
the sign reading “Joe loves Dixie 
beer” brought laughs from customers, 
who were especially amused by the re- 
sponse to this sentiment of a certain 
Joe, salesman for a rival brewery. 

Though posters are currently a 
major item in Dixie’s advertising, they 
are by no means the only promotion. 
Two local radio stations carry Dixie 
time signals four times daily, and other 
car card and newspaper ads convey its 
messages. 

For nearly three years Dixie has 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


ODS and MACHINERY 


ACTS 


i and YOURS! 


be #44 A ant tt lie 4 
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® The measure of success which has come to The Daily Oklahoma 
and Oklahoma City Times in their dramatic thirty-six years und 
the direction of The Oklahoma Publishing Company may be easi. 
traced to the fact that they have always sailed a charted course. The 
know, definitely, where they are going. Research has been large 
responsible for this. Research has enabled The Oklahoman and Tim 
to fit their editorial content precisely to Oklahoma’s needs . . . researc 
has enabled The Oklahoman and Times to develop the most perfe§ 
statewide newspaper delivery system in the country . . . research, lik 
wise, has enabled The Oklahoman and Times to perfect a mercha’ 


dising service that bolsters any sales program for Oklahoma. 


Published by the Oklahoma Publishing Company ¥% The Farmer-Stockm« 
WKY, Oklahoma City *% KVOR, Colorado Springs * Mistletoe Expre 


KLZ, Denver (Affiliated Mgmt.) % Represented by The Katz Agency, Ir 


California's Yosemite Falls drops 2370 feet, while 
Los Angeles Examiner circulation rises to 


LARGEST MORNING & ® 
SUNDAY st 


WEST OF THE MISSOURI! ~a 


220,185 Families Every Morning! 
560,882 Families Every Sunday! , 


In Advertising: 


Only Los Angeles newspaper to show 
increases in retail linage in each of 
the past 8 months, and so far this 
month (June 19th), miles ahead of iy 
the field. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Nationally Represented by the 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
? h A p H 5 Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers. 
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, PRIMER ON_ DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Foot, ie 
THE RA DAYS OF 1870, OUT OF EVERY 20 EMPLOYED WORKERS, 
i) 4) WORKED ON FARMS ANDIN FACTORIES, AND ‘i: (WERE IN 
DISTRIBUTION AND SERVICE WORK. THE HOUSEWIFE DID HER OWN MANUFACTUR- 


ING. SHE BOUGHT Sf AND tia TO BE “PROCESSED’ IN HER KITCHEN INTO N 


I —$<G?-——$<7§ Py P—n PB a ay 2 


CF anpe==>'sHE BOUGHT. TO BE MADE INTO SS SS. 

BUT THE HOUSEWIFE TODAY DEMANDS THAT THE Jia CARRY A WIDE 
VARIETY OF FINISHED PRODUCTS FORMERLY PRODUCED IN THE HOME, TO BE 
SOLD IN SMALL QUANTITIES, SENT BY o—% paip FoR LATER \\, AND | 
SUBJECT TO PHYSICAL DETERIORATION OR RAPID STYLE OBSOLESCENCE. N 
THE RISKS AND COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION OF TODAYS SPECIALTIES ARE FAR 
GREATER THAN FOR YESTERDAYS STAPLES. 

TODAY THE WORKERS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION ARE EVENLY 
BALANCED O..0 BECAUSE CONSUMERS DEMAND MORE SERVICE. 

TODAY THE/S7 SPENT BY THE AVERAGE 3} 1s DIviDED: 

FOR PRODUCING THE GOODS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURERS COST OF SELLING, FINANCING AND PROMOTING 
FOR TRANSPORTING THE GOODS FROM 1 el TO 
FOR THE WHOLESALER 
20°) i =FOR THE RETAILER ae 

SINCE 1870 THERE HAS BEEN A THREE-FOLD INCREASE ING SN BUT THE 
TOTAL VOLUME OF GOODS CONSUMED ANNUALLY HAS INCREASED MORE THAN 
NINE TIMES.... PRODUCTION OF MOST ARTICLES HAS BECOME HIGHLY CONCEN- 
TRATED IN BiG lite] in A FEW FAVORABLE AREAS. 

MASS PRODUCTION RAISES EFFICIENCY AND LOWERS PRODUCTION COSTS 
-- BUT IT ADDS TO DISTRIBUTION COSTS BECAUSE RAW MATERIALS AND 
FINISHED PRODUCTS HAVE TO BE TRANSPORTED LONG DISTANCES. THIS TRANS: 
FER TAKES TIME, REQUIRES INTERMEDIATE HANDLING AND FINANCING, AND IN- 
VOLVES RISKS AND COSTS NOT PRESENT IN SIMPLER TYPES OF ECONOMY. BUT 
THE COMBINATION OF LOW PRODUCTION AND HIGH DISTRIBUTION COSTS GIVES 
OUR CONSUMERS BETTER GOODS FOR LOWER REAL PRICES THAN 
ANYWHERE ELSE IN THE 


’ 7 ” Source “Does Distribution Cost 
PICTOGRAPH By : Salas Managimtrl A report of the Twentieth Century 


There are two new bells in the church 


and where the old wooden bridge stood there’s a new one of concrete 


In the past seven years, Theodore 
Andrica has made six trips to Eu- 
rope for The Cleveland Press. He 
has toured twenty countries. He 
has travelled 180,000 miles by au- 
tomobile, visiting over 5,000 rela- _ 
tives of Cleveland’s foreign-born ' 
residents in their own home towns. 2 "1 
He gets into small, out-of-the-way 
villages. He recognizes the su- =} 
preme importance of trivia. He re- 
ports the real news. His motion 
pictures taken abroad have been 
displayed in Cleveland to over 
250,000 —a larger audience than 
any other motion picture has ever 


achieved here. 
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THIS IS FOREIGN NEWS as The Cleve- 
land Press writes it. 

How vastly more important to the 
expatriated peasant of Barouce than 
the intricacies of the Munich pact! 
News from home, published in a 
Cleveland paper for all to read. Half 
the population of Barouce, in Carpa- 
tho-Russia, are working in the steel 
mills of Cleveland. So the Press sends 
Theodore Andrica to Barouce to get 
the only news that counts. 


Sixty-four and one-half per cent of 
Cleveland’s population are foreign- 
born or second-generation Americans. 
The Press believes that the way to 
make these newcomers a homogeneous 
part of the American scene is to rec- 


The 


ognize their inevitable nostalgia, sat- 
isfy their craving for news from home, 
and treat them as we would like to be 
treated if we migrated to Barouce. 
That is a good newspaper’s job, and to 
a good newspaper, the lowliest steel- 
puddler is important. 

Of course, Cleveland’s foreign-born 
love the Press just as the native son 
loves it; because the Press prints the 
news which each Clevelander, what- 
ever his background or station, wants 
to read. 


The Press is very proud of its 
dominating circulation and coverage. 
But prouder still of that intangible 
something that means Power—power 
to do good; power to move goods. 


Cleveland Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


Chicago San Francisco 


BPs OVAL 


Los Angeles 


Memphis Detroit Philadelphia 


Member of the United Press, of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, and of Media Records, Inc. 
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THIS SALESMAN MAKES A HIT BIRR NESS ee 9 
WITH PURCHASING AGENTS TO PURCHASING AGENTS 


ted z 


| He uses judgment in selecting the time for his calls | He stays too long 


2 He is prompt in keeping appointments nei 1s persistent or argumentative to the point of 

? being irritating 

3 He keeps his promise to the letter 

3 He is overly forward or familiar 

4 He has his sales presentation well organized 

4 He reveals information to competitors 

5 He shows interest in solving the buyer's problems 

5 He tries to go over buyer's head without consulting him 
6 He knows all necessary facts, prices, terms , 
6 He attempts to do business on a friendship basis only 
7 He makes his quotations clear, concise, complete 

7 He has to run back to headquarters for prices and terms 
He is able to submit evidence of authority for the 


8 promises he makes and the prices and terms he quotes [i He loses interest after he books the order 


POINTS ABOVE ARE LISTED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF MENTIONS BY BUYERS 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


‘ Eg Uy, Source: Survey among Purchasing Agents made by C. 4. McGrath, 
General Purchasing Agent, The American Brake Shoe and Foundry. Company 


-- 


THE FARM MARKET FOR MODERN CONVENIENCES 


A Survey Designed to Measure the Potential Demand for Improved Home Facilities on Farms 
(595,855 in 308 pamgers Indicates That Here Is The Great Untapped Market 
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Saks Managimtnl Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, March 1939 
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BIG BUSINESS PAYS THE HIGHEST WAGES 


SIZE OF BUSINESS 


$5,000 TO 19.999 
$20,000 TO 49.999 
$50,000 TO 99.999 
$100,000 TO 249.999 
$250,000 TO 499,999 
$500,000 TO 999.999 
$1,000,000 TO 2.499.999 
$2,500,000 TO 4.999.999 
$5,000,000 TO 24,999.999 


$25,000,000 AND OVER 
PICTOGRAPH By 


Saly Managomtrt 


Average annual wages grouped according to 
size of establishment in value of products ~ 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE 
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Source: Census of Manufactures, 1937 


SALES CAREERS NOT ATTRACTIVE 


TO THIS YEAR’S COLLEGE GRADUATES 


A survey made in 193 universities, colleges, technical and normal schools indicates that selling is not 
especially favored as a business career. Leading pursuits planned by the graduates are: 


TEACHING 


_ ENGINEERING 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


SELLING 


MEDICINE 


LAW 


ACCOUNTING 


AGRICULTURE 


% 


Leading recruiters of this year’s crop are General Electric, Firestone, Procter & Gamble, Goodyear and Du Pont 


PICTOGRAPH By 


Source: 


Investor's Syndicate Minneapolis 
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LEGIONNAIRES ARE LEADERS! 


GENE TUNNEY, LEGIONNAIRE., 
Served in the U.S. Marine Corps, 1917. 
Today Chairman of the Board, American 
Distilling Company. 


$ 


Legionnaires are at the age of 
Peak Earning and Peak Purchas- 
ing Power. 95% (921,305) are 
gainfully employed now! Earn- 
ing 2% Billion Dollars annually. 
The average annual Legionnaire 
income is $2,545 against the U.S. 
annual average of $1,244—a 
Legionplus 104.6% over average. 
There’s ‘Legionplus’ over na- 
tional averages in every index of 
ownership... 


COLONEL DONOVAN, LEGION- 
NAIRE. Colonel 165th Inf. Rainbow Divi- 
sion. Now senior partner Donovan, Lei- 
sure, Newton and Lumbard. 


Meet The 
American Legion! 


One million men—and their fami- 
lies— associated together in 11,- 
458 Legion Posts...11,458 Centers 
of Influence. Associated together 
to support one basic ideal... 
AMERICANISM. 

In 1917 these million men were 
soldiers...today they are leaders. 
Legionnaires lead in moulding 
public opinion. Leaders, too, in 
law, aviation, motion picture pro- 
duction —and in every phase of 
the social and industrial life of 
America! 


COLONEL KNOX, LEGIONNAIRE. 
Served with 153rd Artillery Brigade, 78th 
Div. Today editor and publisher Chicago 
Daily News. 


Legionnaires are Leaders and 
Legionnaires are Readers! 


Place your advertisements in THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE. It’s a 
magic flying carpet into one mil- 
lion better-than-average homes. 
You’ll see sales explosions when 
you contact 2% Billion Dollars 
worth of 


LEGIONPOWER 


The American 


Be} 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK, LEGIONNAIRE. 


Served Overseas with 37th Division. To- 
day V.P. in charge of production, 20th 


Century Fox. 


The one million families of The 
American Legion can mean more 
sales to you. 

There’s one sure way to reach 
them and move them...in the 
magazine they all read—THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE— be- 
cause it’s Legionnaire owned, 
edited and published. 

Because it deals with those affairs 
these up-to-date Americans want 
to read about. 24 American Le- 
gion Magazine articles have been 
reprinted by Reader’s Digest. 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER, LEGION- 
NAIRE. Commander 94th Aero Squadron 
with 25 personal victories. Today Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr. Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


EGION 


MAGAZINE 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


COMPLETE FACTS ABOUT LEGIONPOWER NOW AVAILABLE IN ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH REPORT, 
MAY 31, 1938. WRITE TO FRED L. MAGUIRE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, FOR A COPY. 
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THE NATION’S APPETITITE FOR PIES 


Per family annual consumption of pies made in bakeries ranges from a low of 3 cents in South Carolina 
to a high of $8.79 in Connecticut 


LEGEND 
Under 50 cents [___} 
50 to 99 ZZ 


$1.00 to 1.99 
$2.00 to 3.99 
Over $4.00 Hy 


PICTOGRAPH By 


WHOSE EDITORS DISLIKE PIECHARTS 
BUT CAN'T RESIST THIS TEMPTATION 


Source: Census of Manufactures, 1937 


BUSINESS LIFE AND DEATH IN A HUDSON RIVER TOWN 


A study of business mortality, as disclosed by city directories over an 82 year span in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
shows that wholesalers have the longest life 


LENGTH OF LIFE OF ENTERPRISES 
ESTABLISHED BETWEEN 1844 AND 1926 


ALIVE, AT 


END OF 1 YEAR 2 YEARS 3 YEARS 5 YEARS 10 YEARS 20 YEARS 
YEARS OF LIFE 
PICTOGRAPH By 
¢ U, Source RG. and A. R. Hutchinson and 


ed 
abe! Newcomer, Dun’s Review, June, 1939 


Some Comments on 
the Pictographs 
in This Issue 


A Primer on Distribution Costs: 
This blackboard rebus contains infor- 
mation which is pretty old stuff to SM 
subscribers—but will be news to some 
of their friends. It is designed for 
those well-meaning critics who think 
they shouldn’t have to pay such high 
distribution costs. 

This Salesman Makes a Hit with 
Purchasing Agents: It is very seldom 
that salesmen have a chance to see 
themselves as others see them. This 
survey shows the good points of the 
best salesman and the bad points of 
the poorest salesman—from the pur- 
chasing agent’s point of view. 
The Farm Market for Modern Con- 
veniences: The farm field is being 
electrified very rapidly and is the most 
rapidly growing market for electric 
facilities. 

Big Business Pays the Highest 
Wages: The uniformity of the step 
up in wages paid from small business 
to big business is rather convincing. 
Sales Careers Not Attractive to This 
Year's College Graduates: The rela- 


\\ BUSINESS IS GOOD 
IN THE TROY MARKET 


" 


Federal funds assured for $1,080,000 program 
to deepen Hudson River at Troy, improve city’s 
harbor. 


Troy building construction off to early summer 
boom as contractors start erecting 100 new 
homes. 


War Department bans visitors from local ar- 
senal as hundreds more machinists are hired to 


tively low position of selling as a 
career and the fact that advertising was | 
down around 1% may be an indica- | Model Shirt Company adds 50% more floor 
tion of the attacks being made on sell- epace to handle increased andere. 
ing and advertising by many teachers 
and in many text books. 
Reid gegen ong Ed — General Motors Corp. plans branch distribution 
: ; plant in City Zone. 
about as much as it represents work- : . 
able statistics. At that, it may he use- To make better business for your product in the 
ful to the sales and advertising de- Troy A. B. C. City Zone “sell” its 119,324 con- 
partment of Procter & Gamble’s Crisco ome at Guana maw & ie = pot 
and Lever Bros.’ Spry. . . . seaieoees through The Record Newspapers, the city’s sole 
Life and Death in a Hudson River dailies. Single medium blanket coverage at only 
Town. These figures indicate that a 12c per line makes Troy New York State’s lowest 
young man starting a business career oe a 
would take fewest chances in whole- 
saling. 


speed Nation’s rearmament program. 


Troy City Zone relief cases show marked 
decrease. 


Number One of a series of short advertising True 


Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 

Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 
This major national 
viessue| NEWSPAPERS 
two of the twelve 
leading magazines— THE TROY RECORD @ THE TIMES RECORD 
Magazine G (a Morning Evening 
weekly), and, of J. A. VIGER 


course, TRUE Advertising Manager 
STORY. 


Qa True Story Magazine reaches the only large 
magazine audience today that doesn’t read other 
magazines. 
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Just when I had begun to wonder if 
the market for really good copy might 
not be thinning, I get run down by 
a double truck . . a spread by 
Cunard White Star in Vogue, headed 
“The Heritage of a Ship.” Here is 
institutional copy at its finest, calcu- 
lated to make a deep and lasting im- 
pression. 

* * x 

And, in Harper's Bazaar, there was 
another hopeful sign . . . the color 
page on Bermuda, headed ‘‘Moonlight 
Sonata.” For good writing, which is, 
after all, the essence of good reading, 
you might look it up. I suspect it is 
by the hand of one of our contributors, 
Lew Conarroe. 

* * * 

It's too hot to figure it out today, 
but there’s a wheeze somewhere to be 
built around that well-known “‘dress- 
maker’ along the lines of “hem and 
Hawes,” 


* * # 


What's in a name? Roy Warmee is 
s.m. of the Philadelphia Coke Co. 


* * * 


A contributor, who has evidently 
run afoul the martinets who so often 
direct the destinies of businesses, offers 
this “tip for top men”: To minimize 
is to anarchize. To humanize is to har- 
monize. 

* * * 


Still chafing (and doing it anony- 
mously), he says: “Many an epigram 
‘neath the grim fist of censorship be- 
comes an epitaph.” 

* * * 


Not feeling any too good himself, 
Alfred P. Sloan, of General Motors, 
told an audience to “tighten their belts 
and trust in God that at the end (of 
two more years) a more intelligent 
attitude will prevail toward individual 
enterprise.” Two more years of belt- 
tightening and you can hold up your 
pants with a sleeve-holder—if you've 
still got pants. 

* * * 

Enough of pessimism. In fact, too 
much. Will Rogers talked sense when 
he advised: “Don’t sell America 
short.” 

* * * 

Something we may all be thankful 

for is the fact that two broad oceans 
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surround or, at least, flank our Western 
Hemisphere, The axis powers scem 
determined to have a go at it, and 
there isn’t much point in any of the 
Americas getting in the line of fire. 
Not yet, any way, “What fools these 
mortals be!”’ 
x * & 

At long last, Teachers’ Scotch has 
used the slogan suggested here: ‘Learn 
about Scotch from Teacher's.” 

* * * 

The King and Queen have come 
and gone, and a nice time was had by 
all. Even as an old-line Republican, 
I must admit they were in excellent 
hands the moment the Roosevelts took 
over. 

* * * 

Headline for a restaurant chain: 
“Take me to Child’s again, just for 
tonight.” 

* * * 

There is no truth in the rumor that 
Dale Carnegie is readying a sequel: 
“How to Gin Friends and Get People 
Under the Influence.” 

* * &* 

Columbia Recording Corp., an 
affiliate of CBS, now has the largest 
and most comprehensive plant devoted 
to records for home use, at Bridgeport, 
Conn. Here are made Columbia 
Masterworks, Brunswick, and Vocalion 
records. A bigger wax-works than 
Mme. Tussaud’s in London! 

* * * 

Pertinent label for 
“Little Sir Echo.” 

* * * 

Lew Conarroe understood the sales- 
man to say: “Good buy, Mr. Chips.” 
He further says that golfing salesmen 
find it often pays to play a losing 
game. 


a yes-man: 


* * * 


Apropos of the Parker pen, thus 
Humphrey Bourne to his friend, 
Lucius Crowell: “A pen for your 
thoughts!” 

¢ @ 4 

Tessie O’Paque says that if the left 
side of a ship, looking toward the 
bow, is the port side, the right side 
must be the sherry. 

* * & 

Before saying of any man: “He 
couldn't take it!”, pause and consider. 
It may be that, in the innermost 


reaches of his soul, he wouldn’t take 
it, 
* * & 

Bob Hope, the pepsodentist, got a 
guffaw from the studio audience when 
he gagged: “The bride carried a load 
of Four Roses.” 

* * x 

John Cook, s.p.m. of Cotton, calls 
our attention to a cute headline run 
in his publication by the Hazard Ad- 
vertising Corp.: ‘‘Knit-Knacks.” It was 
for Hazard client, Scott & Williams, 
maker of circular knitting machinery. 

* * & 


Suggestion for a candy manufac- 
turer: A box to be known as the 
Queen of Hearts, with that colorful 
playing-card as the box-top and with 
gilt sides. 

* ok * 

Makers of radios for automobiles 
should equip them with locks, so the 
boys in the garage won’t run your bat- 
tery down listening to baseball broad- 
casts. 

x * & 

Chicago’s J. M. Trittenbach says a 
pessimist is a fellow who sees things 
as they are. Stet! 

* * * 


Timely: Middle of last month, a 
twister ripped the roofs off a number 
of Philadelphia houses. Almost imme- 
diately, the Germantown Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co. ran an ad in the papers, re- 
producing one of the roofless houses 
already familiar to readers. Sweeping 
across a halftone was this headline, 
lettered on an angle in white: “$ $ 

. . Gone with the WIND!” 

* ok * 


An ingenious, informative folder 
giving ‘A line on the New Orleans 
Market’’ has just come to hand. It is 
sized and tabbed to fit a standard 
filing-cabinet, The brain-child of the 
Times-Picayune’s indefatigable Andy 
Talbot. 

* * * 

An unsung columnist (“Lee,” of 
the East Falls Bulletin, a 4-page 
throw-away) wrote better than he 
knew when he said: “It’s always dark- 
est just before the pawn.” 


* * * 


Following the capture of Barcelona 
by Franco’s troops, torture-chambers 
were found and pictured in our press. 
One cell was decorated with “patterns 
which change shape before the eyes, 
driving prisoners insane.” I know 
artists who drive copy-men nuts over 
here, too. And, as the old gag went, 
that ain’t a drive—it’s a putt. 

* * * 

In erotica, you notice, the accent is 
on the rot. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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The tire dealer and his men discuss the ten-minute “drama” they have just heard .. . 
and find many a parallel in their own everyday selling job. 


Sugar-Coated Sales Training for 


the Tire Dealer and His Men 


U. S. Rubber is developing a novel and effective plan for widening 


the neck of the sales bottle through a training plan built around 


a series of ten-minute phonograph recordings. 


IKE many another company op- 
erating dealer organizations 
over a nationwide area, U. S. 
Rubber Co. was long faced 
with the problem of training the em- 
ployes of those dealerships — the men 
whose jobs are face-to-face selling at 
the point of sale. The solution to that 
problem came with the adoption of a 
new U. S. Dealer Employe Training 
Plan which, so far as the company 
knows, is the first training program 
based on record transcriptions. 

These transcriptions consist of ten- 
minute dramatizations on regular 12- 
inch records, to be played on an RCA- 
Victor record player supplied to 
dealers subscribing to the program. 
The stories of these ten-minute ‘‘dra- 


Number Two of a series of short advertising True 
Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


The only one of the 


dozen major maga- 


Cer niled 


TANGERINES 


zines to carry the 
Tangerine advertis- 
ing of the Florida 
Citrus Commission 


was TRUE STORY. 


gee True Story Magazine alone of all major maga- 
zines concentrates its circulation among the na- 
tion’s Wage Earner Families. 
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mas’ are human interest ones, built 
around a typical U. S. tire dealer and 
his three employes. It is through their 
mouths that the company gets across 
authentic examples of how to use bet- 
ter selling methods. 

Covering 20 weeks, the program 
provides one record to be played each 
week, followed by an open forum dis- 
cussion in the dealer's place of busi- 
ness. Each record is a complete unit 
in itself, driving home one or two 
points for better selling woven into 
the trials and tribulations in the loves 
and lives of the four men. In prepar- 
ing the scripts for the transcriptions, 
AudiVision, Inc., New York, produc- 
ers of the program, took a cue from 
radio’s “soap opera” serials and added 
punch, sparkle and continuity to the 
dialogue, at the same time ‘making 
every effort to keep characters and sit- 
uations sympathetic to the somewhat 
hardboiled tastes of the average tire 
dealer employe.” 

These records serve as an opener for 
discussion meetings built around a 
leaders’ guide which gives brief in- 
structions to the dealer on how to con- 
duct the discussion. Here the dealer 
and his employes have the chance to 
bring into practical relation with their 
daily sales activities the selling points 
brought out in each dramatization. 
Questions, based on the script, are de- 
vised to stimulate definite expressions 
of opinion from the men and to kindle 


discussion on ways of applying the 
better selling methods of the dramati- 
zation to their own local problems. 
These questions are asked on a sheet 
entitled ‘“What'll WE Do?” 

The questions can be answered by 
either “yes” or “no” or by checking 
one or more of several answers. In 
this way the questions demand no 
written answers from the employes, yet 
serve as an effective means for guid- 
ing the discussion and getting the men 
to think about practical application of 
the principles presented in the trans- 
criptions to their own selling activi- 
ties. Two copies of the “What’ll WE 
Do?” sheets are given to each employe 
immediately after the record is played. 
Two or three minutes are allowed for 
the men to check their answers and 
then one copy is collected. The em- 
ploye keeps the second copy before 
him and the open forum gets under 
way. The dealer uses the answers on 
the sheets as a guide to discussion. 

The last part of every meeting con- 
sists of agreement by the employes on 
definite better selling methods they 
will put into practice immediately. 
The next meeting in the series always 
opens with a brief review and check- 
up period to find out what results have 
been obtained by each man through 
the use of the methods agreed upon 
the preceding week. 

The complete plan, including the 
record-player, 20 12-inch records, 20 
Leader's Guides, 20 sets of ‘“What’ll 
WE Do?” sheets, and a handy leather 
binder is offered to dealers for $23. 
U. S. points out, in the presentation 
book used by company salesmen to 
explain the plan to selected dealers, 
that the cost is less than 25 cents per 
man per meeting, where there are four 
or more employes. 


Personnel Appointments 


Richard H. Grant has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Nash Motors division 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. He was 
formerly in the San Francisco office oi 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Nash’s agency. 

*% * * 

Walter F. Titus has been named divi- 
sional manager of a newly created sales 
division by International Business Machines 
Corp., N. Y. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1904. He will be in charge of 
the Pacific Coast, Australia, New Zealand, 
Alaska, Japan, Siam, China, Philippine 
Islands, and Hawaii territories. 

x = 

John F. Thomas, formerly with Braun 
and Co., N. Y. business consultants, has 
become vice-president in charge of sales of 
National Enameling and Stamping Co., 
Milwaukee. 

* * 

T. L. Floyd-Jones succeeds Walter F. 
Heineke as sales manager of Schering 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. For the past 12 
years Mr. Floyd-Jones has been with E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. Mr. Heineke moves up to 
products manager and general coordinator. 
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IMPROVED PRODUCT 


|. ahneinmge RS experienced in profitably cultivating selected markets know that publication 

members of The Associated Business Papers are tops in their fields. They know that the 
A.B.P. symbol stands for honest, known paid circulation; straightforward business methods and 
editorial standards that insure reader interest. 


But A.B.P. members know that, in changing times, they cannot rest upon the laurels of past 
achievement or present recognition. This very year they have modernized the CODE AND STAND- 
ARDS OF PRACTICE upon which their service to readers has been founded. Guide-posts of ethical 
business paper publishing for 23 years, these Standards have been made stronger and more en- 
forceable than ever before. 


Read them and you'll understand the sincerity with which A.B.P. publications are constantly striv- 


ing to improve their worth to readers . . . their value as advertising media. 


THE A.B.P. CODE AND STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


The publisher of a business paper should dedicate his best efforts to 


(2 To make available to all advertisers the prices of all space, preferred 


and spec ified positions, ¢ olors, bleed borders, inserts and services which 


July 15, 


the cause of business and social service, and to this end each mem- 


ber of The Associated Business Papers, Inc. pledges himself: 


I To consider, first, the interests of the subse riber 
2 To subscribe to and work for truth and honesty in all departments 


3 To endeavor to be a leader of thought in his editorial columns, and to make 
his critic isms constructive. 


4 To encourage all constructive efforts to improve the standards and quality 
of advertising 

5 To avoid unfair competition. 

6 To determine what is the highest and largest function of the field which he 

serves, and then to strive In every legitimate way to promote that function 


° 


Further, each member of The Associated Business Papers, Inc. shall 
subscribe to and agree to conform to the following Standards of 
Practice: 


( To retuse to publish paid ~ write ups” and to measure all news by the 

standard Is it real news?’’; to publish no material in the editorial 
Pages as a consideration for advertising space; to refrain from the violation of 
copyrights of other publishers and use every reasonable means to prevent 
publication of material which is the rightful property of another publication. 


THE ASSOCIATED BU 


1939 


a publisher may offer, and to make no disc rimination between advertisers as 
to prices, run-of-paper positions or terms or methods of payment for the same 
amount and same kind of space used under the same conditions and within 
the same period of time. 


¢ To refuse to run any advertising copy in which any statement or repre- 
3 sentation is made which disparages or attacks the goods, prices, ser- 
vices or advertising of any competitor or of any other industry, or whic h con- 
tains statements or c laims about an advertiser’s own products or services which 
the publisher knows or has reason to believe are untrue or inaccurate. 


¢C To promote and sell his own publication solely upon its merits; to 
4 make no Misrepresentations either in the use of research data and sur- 
to employ no advertising or personal selling 
methods whic h are unfair to other publications and advertising media 


vey results, or otherwise ; 


¢C 5 To make available to advertisers full information regarding character 
and extent of circ ulation, Inc luding detailed circulation statements, sub- 
ject to proper and authentic verification; and to maintain effective control 
over circulation sales channels to the end that (a) subsc riptions will be solic- 
ited only from individuals and firms interested in the field or industry served 
by the publication; (b) any premiums offered will not be introduced into any 
sales combination to the extent that the paper ts bought mainly to secure the 
premium; (c) the amount of commission paid salesmen shall not be so great 
as to encourage price-cutting to obtain a subscription order. 
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Significant Lessons We Have 


Learned About Selling by Mail 


Postal Life has sold insurance policies by mail for 11 years. 


Almost all of the things you’d guess to be true about their 


markets work out exactly in reverse in actual practice. 


BY JOHN WALKER 


Vice-president, Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


4727 WYANOOTTE STREET 


KANSAS CiTy. Mo. = 


POSTAL’S TENTH ANNIVERSARY ACCIDENT POLICY 


Dear Friend: 


We have just put a NEW accident policy on the market that COSTS ONLY 
ONE CENT A DAY! 


This policy will pay you up to $100.00a@ month for a period of TWENTY- 
FOUR MONTHS if you are disabled. 


It has a special HOSPITAL BENEFIT which pays in addition as much as 
$50.00 a month for TWO MONTHS for hospital care In accidental injury. 


It pays up to $1,000.00 to your beneficiary if you are killed! And 
it covers accidents such as happen every day--accidents due to riding in or 
driving automobiles, house TRAILERS, trucks, taxicabs or buses; being struck 
by vehicles on any pu ¢ street, road or highway; accidents while riding in 
trains, street cars, elevators, etc. 


It also covers being injured or killed by lightning, cyclones, tor- 
nadoes, hurricanes; by the collapse of the outer walls of a building or the 
burning of any church, theater, library, school or public building and 
numerous other accidents. This new policy covers farm implement, wagon, and 
tractor accidents--being kicked by a horse or mule, or gored by, a batt or 
cow--and accidents while riding att meres — = — 


An emergency benefit is also provided--the company will pay all ex- 
penses of putting you in touch with friends or relatives if you are injured; 
such expense not to exceed $100.00, 


A medical benefit of $20.00 is provided in case of minor injuries-- 
this benefit alone is nearly six times the amount of the yearly premium. 


Think of ell this protection for only $3.65 a year! You do not have 


to be killed to secure the indemnity, but if you are killed, it pays for 
that too. So you have protection whether you live or die. 


More than A QUARTER MILLION people have already bought Postal acci- 
dent policies. Men, women and children are eligible. No medical examins- 
tion is required, and it does not matter how many other policies you have. 


Just fill out and return the application today! Don't send any money. 


See the policy first and if you are satisfied, then just mail us your check 
for $3.65. 


The policy will be sent directly to you and no salesman will call. 


Sincerely yours, 


i NA. On. 


17 President 


REFERENCES: TRADERS GATE CITY NATIONAL BANK PLAZA BANK OF COMMERCE - FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OVER ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS PAID IN CLAIMS 


N the 11 years the Postal Life & 

Casualty Insurance Co., Kansas 

City, Mo., has sold policies by 

mail, it has made some discoveries 
in the field of mail selling that are of 
general significance. The company 
steadily has progressed since it was or- 
ganized in 1927, as is indicated by the 
asset item in its annual statements. 
For the years 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 
and 1937 the figures were: $22,246, 
$51,581, $128,966, $238,321, and 
$400,584. It has paid more than 
$800,000 in claims in 48 states on a 
“cent a day” accident policy. 

One of the surprising discoveries 
has been that, in spite of the fact that 
we sell what is considered a low-priced 
item in its field, our successful selling 
has been not to specialized lists in low 
income brackets but to persons in the 
higher income and social classifications. 
We have found that the first letter we 
ever used still is the best for produc- 
ing results; that the copy which does 
the job for one firm will not do it for 
another selling about the same thing 
at about the same price; and that a 
high percentage of direct by mail sales 
renew or ‘‘repeat.”” 

Many persons have the impression 
that we sell our type of insurance 
largely to farmers because, being mail 
order-minded, they are considered the 
best prospects for anything sold by 
mail. It should follow from such a 
premise that we could take other spe- 
cialized lists and get a high percentage 
of results. 

Neither the impression nor the pre- 
mise is true. We have tried specialized 
lists: Of religious groups, industrial 
workers, and so on, and we can’t make 
them work consistently. What we 
need is none of these, but a general 
list of persons we have reason to be- 
lieve are used to buying by mail. We 
can't get satisfactory results from a 
straight list of farmers because they 
are not as a group insurance-minded. 

Our policyholders run from direc- 
tors in big corporations to the owners 
of small businesses. The president is 
the best prospect. Officers and em- 
ployes down the personnel scale pay 
out less well. 

Analysis of a mill run sample of 
25,000 policyholders showed 58 occu- 


oe 


pational classifications. Salesmen led 
the list in percentage of response. 
Farmers were next, and then mer- | 
chants, physicians, railroad trainmen ) 
(an insurance-minded group), real ~ 


Dictated in 1927—and Still Read!—Postal has never found a substitute for this intro- 

ductory letter, which it now sends to more than five million prospects every year. An 

insurance application form is attached to the bottom, and a gummed flap at the side 

enables the recipient, after filling in the form, to fold it into a pre-addressed letter- 
envelope for mailing back to the company. 
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@A high spot in the 
Du Pont Exhibit at the 
Golden Gate Exposition is 
the 94-inch “diamond” cut 
from a block of sparkling 
“Lucite.” Note, too, the at- 
tractive “Lucite” railing 
which combines beauty 
with strength. 


@ Intended merely as an in- 
cidental piece of furniture 
in one of the display se¢c- 
tions of the Du Pont Ex- 
hibit at the Golden Cate 
Exposition, this lamp of 
crystal-clear “Lucite” gets 
many an admiring “‘oh” 
and “ah.” 


ICTURED. ABOVE is an exceptional 
P mural—exceptional because every 
day it is prompting new ideas in prod- 
ucts and design. For this Du Pont 
mural at the New York World’s Fair 
is made of “Lucite.” 

“*Lucite”’ is the versatile plastic that 
is doing so many unusual jobs at both 
World’s Fairs. At the left, for exam- 
ple, you see two more “Lucite” ex- 
hibits which are firing the imagination 
of product stylists at the Golden Gate 
Exposition in San Francisco. Almost 
everywhere you turn at the two great 
Fairs you'll see examples of the versa- 
tility of ‘“‘Lucite’’—‘“‘edge-lighted”’ 
pointers and swagger sticks for lec- 
turers and attendants at many a build- 
ing—decorative parts of a large scale 
map at another—and even “Lucite” 


It’s made of Du Pont “Lucite,” the plastic 
that suggests hundreds of new uses 


icicles for the winter sports section of 
still another. 

“Lucite” has more utilitarian uses 
at the Fairs too—transparent tubes 
for drinking cup dispensers to over- 
come breakage and refilling time— 
baffle plates for loud-speakers—trans- 
parent industrial models to show the 
“innards” working—crystal-clear 
yet durable machine guards to protect 
both visitors and demonstrators. 

“‘Lucite” methyl methacrylate resin 
is light in weight. It can be cut, sawed, 
machined, tooled or shaped under heat. 
And it’s available in sheets, rods and 
tubes, or in molding powder. 

Doesn’t this suggest profitable uses 
of ‘“‘Lucite” in your business, too? 
Write, and we'll send full information. 
Du Pont, Arlington, New Jersey. 


aup 


NT 


LUCITE 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. 
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estate and insurance brokers, students, 
teachers, clergymen, bankers and 
executives, and lawyers, in that order. 
Salesmen especially buy the coverage 
for auxiliary protection, since ours is 
largely an automobile and travel policy. 

Men, as a rule, are better customers 
for us than women. Seventy-five per 
cent of our policyholders are men. 

Generally we seek men of mature 
age who, settled and aware of their 
responsibilities, are more inclined to 
feel the need of insurance. 

We develop most of our business 
from lists, which we secure from letter 
brokers, list brokers, directories of va- 
rious kinds, automobile registration, 
and so on. We use newspapers off 
and on, but our only work with radio 
has been experimental. We have 
found no way to make the latter pay, 
though there is at least one company 
in this field that has used the medium 
with satisfactory results. Lists remain 
the big source of our raw material. 

We use no list we do not first test. 
We take a piece of copy, and, depend- 
ing on the size of the list, pick out a 
territory for a mailing of approxi- 
mately 10%. If the results are highly 
satisfactory and the list not too large, 
we then mail to the entire list. If it 
is extremely large, or if results are 
only fairly good, we make another 
moderate test. 

Advertising men sometimes make 
the mistake of being too interested in 
how cheaply they can buy inquiries. 
The real test is the ratio of the amount 
spent to get inquiries to the amount 
of income from conversion of those 
inquiries into sales. 


When Are Inquiries “Cheap”? 


Advertising men say, “If you can 
get inquiries for 50 cents or less, 
they’re cheap.” This is not true. Many 
times, inquiries that cost more pay out 
more satisfactorily than cheaper ones 
because the former close better. 

For instance, we get probably our 
highest percentage of inquiries from a 
list of persons used to peddling 
gadgets, because they are looking for 
something to sell. We also get from 
such a list probably our lowest per- 
centage of closures. Or, again, if we 
use a business reply type of card on 
which we pay the postage, the per- 
centage of inquiries runs high, clos- 
ures low. Such inquiries are good 
neither now nor for future use. In 
connection with radio, when we gave a 
small premium—a leather key case, for 
example—we didn’t get closures. In 
many instances whole families sent for 
key cases. Some of the inquirers even 
had the nerve to tell us by letter that 
the only reason they had written was 
to get the key case. When we didn’t 
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offer a premium, we developed fewer 
inquiries, but had a higher percentage 
of closures. 

The number of names required by 
the company varies betweeen 4,500,- 
000 and 6,000,000 a year, but has to 
be large enough in any one year to off- 
set lapses, with enough over to enable 
us to show the increase we want for 
that year. 


Naturally we have experimented 
with many letters, and we are con- 
stantly testing new types of copy in an 
effort to find one that will produce 
better results, or that will take the 
place of an old one should it start fall- 
ing down. But we have found none 
that will turn more inquiries into 
money than that which the company 
first used when it began doing busi- 
ness in 1927. 

While the form and wording of the 
letter have been changed slightly, 
fundamentally it is the same. It is this 
letter that, sent to approximately 
5,000,000 names a year, develops most 
of the inquiries from which we secure 
sales. As our first “‘contact’’ with the 
prospect, it carries the burden of our 
sale, of getting the prospect to send 
for a policy, 


When Returns Are Best 


Attached to the original sales letter 
is an application for a policy, which, 
returned to us, is the “inquiry.” The 
policy is sent for inspection and con- 
tains the person’s name, beneficiary and 
age. There is no obligation. The 
policy does not become effective until 
the premium is paid. 

The letter sent with the policy deals 
more with the company and _ its 
strength rather than with direct selling 
material. The third letter, sent in five 
days after the policy, is an effort to get 
action. Other letters follow the policy 
at intervals of 15, 25, 35 and 45 days. 
If the applicant doesn’t reply to the 
seventh letter, the matter is closed and 
his name is placed in our own prospect 
file. There it remains a year, when 
we start the process all over again. 

Returns in volume do not start until 
about nine days after our first letter is 
mailed. We then get about 50% of 
all inquiries within the next two or 
three days. 

Our best season is January-Febru- 
ary-March, with June-July-August, and 
October-November not far behind. 
September and April-May are slow, 
apparently, because during those pe- 
riods the seasons are changing. From 
the latter part of November until after 
the holidays, of course, people aren't 
as interested in insurance; they're 
thinking of Christmas purchases. Re- 
turns always are good from areas 
where a heavy snow has fallen, pro- 


viding the snow isn't so deep people 
can't get the mail. Under such condi- 
tions they do a lot of reading. 

We use the simplest language and 
wording possible and avoid technical 
phrases. Technical language in any 
sales material reaching the general 
public is always a hindrance, however 
slight. 

In the direct mail field all is grist 
for the mill. But we never have suc- 
cessfully tested letters found satisfac- 
tory by other companies doing the 
same business, and they tell us they 
have done no better with some of our 
best copy. In my opinion, sales copy 
developed by one company for its own 
particular purpose is always more con- 
vincing because it naturally is more en- 
thusiastic and sincere. 


y for y . 
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happy. 
Sincerely. yours, 
F e President 


Postal’s most successful “renewal” letter 
is built around a cross-eyed pup. 


Biggest percentage of free business 
comes from our policyholders, of 
course, and a good deal of this from 
word-of-mouth advertising by claim- 
ants, practically all of whose claims 
are handled by mail from the home 
office. 


Naturally, renewals, which for the 
past two years have averaged 80%, a 
very high figure, are tremendously im- 
portant to our business. About four 
years ago the company began using the 
“pup” letter *, and renewals showed a 
marked increase at the point in the 
collection series where it was used. We 
depend on renewals to realize on the 
original sales cost just as a company 
selling merchandise depends on repeat 
business for profit. 


One reason renewals are unusually 
high is that selling by mail is low pres- 
sure selling When the propect buys, 
he takes his time, is not pressed to a 
decision, and is pretty apt to be thor- 
oughly sold on the policy and keep it. 


* This letter, prepared by Mr. Walker, 
won one of the Dartnell gold medals in 
1937 for the 20 best letters of the vear. 
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> void HEADACHES 


You won't worry 
over Sales problems 
... Uf this book is 
on your desk... 


Premiums as the SOLUTION of 
Specific Gales Problems 


You'll forget your worries and whistle while you 
work ... when you have this book within arm’s reach 

. instantly available with the solution of your 
sales problems. 


These are the problems that manufacturers — actual 
and prospective premium users — and advertising 
agencies have been bringing to our offices for years. 
The solution in each case has been tested by experi- 
ence and the book is replete with case histories show- 
ing the application to actual problems. 


It contains 84 pages and is divided into sections, each 
section devoted to a specific problem which is listed 
in the table of contents for immediate reference. No 
aimless turning of pages, no hunting for a buried 
idea. A glance at the contents and you know just 
where to look for the solution. 


This book, 814” by 11”, costs only $1.50 — a bargain 
when weighed against the information it offers to 
every premium man. 


CONTENTS 


(1) THE WHAT, WHY AND HOW OF 
PREMIUM ADVERTISING (2) HOLD- 
ING CONSUMER PATRONAGE (3) 
INCREASING SALES OF _ ESTAB- 
LISHED BRANDS (4) INTRODUCING 
NEW PRODUCTS (5) STIMULATING 
SALES IN DULL SEASONS (6) STIMU- 
LATING SALES OF SLOW SELLING 
ITEMS (7) ADVERTISING THE PRE- 
MIUM OFFER (8) SECURING NEW 
DEALER ACCOUNTS (9) MORE 
SALES BY DEALERS AND CLERKS 
(10) STIMULATING SALES OF OWN 
AND JOBBERS’ SALESMEN (11) SELL- 
ING SUBSCRIPTIONS AND SINGLE 
COPIES (12) ADVERTISING SPECIAL- 
TIES AND SECURING NAMES OF 
PROSPECTS, COLLECTIONS. 
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PREMIUM PRACTICE, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find......+- for 
neat copies of “Premiums as the Solution of 
Specific Sales Problems.” 
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He Reversed His Approach and 
Became a $1,000,000 Salesman 


N August, 1937, Clyde C. War. 

field, Tyler, Tex., insurance man, 

attended a convention of life 

insurance representatives in Den- 
ver. During the eight months prior 
to the convention, he had sold a little 
more than $200,000 worth of insur- 
ance. From the time he returned from 
the convention to the end of that year 
he wrote more than $800,000 addi- 
tional insurance, bringing his record 
well above the $1,000,000 mark. He 
repeated this last year. 

“It all happened because of a sim- 
ple statement I heard from one of the 
speakers at the convention,” Mr, War- 
field explains. “That statement 
showed me that I had been approach- 
ing my prospects exactly backward, for 
the five years I had been writing insurt- 
ance. 


Five Years, Four Tries 


In the five years he had been in the 
insurance business, Mr. Warfield quit 
three different times, because he did 
not like the work and because he did 
not sce a promising future in it. This 
simple idea not only tossed him sud- 
denly inio the select circle of $1,000,- 
000 producers but so thoroughly sold 
him on his job that he shudders when 
he thinks of how near he came to 
quitting the business forever. 

‘Prior to attending the convention 
and hearing this talk,” he explains, 
“My method of selling was to select 
a prospect, learn all I could about his 
financial condition and probable in- 
surance needs, select in my own mind 
the policy I thought he ought to have, 
and then devote my full effort toward 
the sale of that specific policy, 

“Today—and since August, 1937— 
I've been working in exactly the op- 
posite manner. I find a prospect. I 
waste no time learning about his 
needs, family and background. I have 
available approximately 150 different 
life insurance policies—one that will 
fit every conceivable insurance need. I 
figuratively take my 150 policies to the 
prospect and let him tell me, through 
our routine conversation, which of 
these 150 ‘articles’ will fit his needs. 

“After following this plan for only 
a few days, I realized how futile it had 
been before for me to set my mind on 
one policy for a prospect, when I had 
150—some of which probably would 
fit his particular requirements. Re- 
gardless of the accuracy of the infor- 
mation I obtained beforehand on a 
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C. C. Warfield’s success dates from the 
day he learned not to anticipate his pros- 
pect’s needs. 


After five years of selling, 
this insurance man discov- 
ered a simple idea that en- 
abled him to sell $800,000 


worth in four months. 


* 


prospect, I found that my source of 
information had omitted something of 
importance from the viewpoint of the 
prospect. 

“This something could easily indi- 
cate that the policy that I had deter- 
mined to write him was not as suited 
to his needs as some others I had; but 
every salesman knows the fallacy of 
switching from one article or ‘model’ 
to another, once a certain article is 
recommended. So, I would stick to 
my guns, insistent upon the prospect's 
taking the policy I had worked out for 
him. Now I find that by permitting 
him to commit himself, I am often 
able to write a policy three or four 
times as large as I would have under 
the old approach.” 

Mr. Warfield utilizes the cold can- 
vass method of meeting prospects. All 
he wishes to know, before calling on 
the prospect, is that he is moderately 
well-fixed financially. 

A typical example of his sales ap- 
proach is a recent case, which resulted 
in his writing $372,000 worth of in- 


surance from casually meeting a man 
who was known in insurance circles as 
having all the insurance he needed. 

Mr. Warfield dropped into the pros- 
pect’s office without previous arrange- 
ment. ‘Mr. Kelly,” he said, by way 
of introduction, “I’ve heard a great 
deal about you and your foresight in 
providing for your family now and 
after you pass on, and I just wanted 
to get acquainted with such a man. 
There are too few of them in this 
world... .” 

He continued to compliment the 
man on his program of arranging the 
financial lives of all the members of 
his family. “I suppose,” he con- 
cluded, “that you are one of the few 
men who is assured, whether you live 
or die, that your family will go along 
as you wish.” 

The prospect thought over the state- 
ment for a moment. “As a matter of 
fact,”” he finally confessed, “I have a 
very real problem. In fact, two prob- 
lems. They're my two boys. They 
are still young; but they cannot make 
up their minds what they want to do 
when they grow up. Without some 

lan in life, they are not at all secure, 
if I should suddenly die; and that 
worries me no little. I wish I could 
be assured that they would be pro- 
tected, under present circumstances, if 
I should leave them. . . .” 


The Prospect Reveals Himself 


The outcome of this call was an in- 
surance program to cover just the pe- 
culiar situation confronting this father. 
To the average insurance salesman, 
this man had all the insurance he pos- 
sibly could need. If Mr. Warfield 
had depended upon outside informa- 
tion for a lead to this man’s “weak- 
ness’ he never would have sold him. 
But he waited for the prospect to re- 
veal himself; and as a consequence he 
sold him four policies totaling $372,- 
000. 

“Every prospect has some problem 
that can be solved by insurance,” Mr. 
Warfield reasons. “If I depend on 
obtaining information about this from 
outside sources, I may never know 
what it is, because not every man re- 
veals such perplexities even to his 
most intimate friends. He will, how- 
ever, tell them to an insurance man in 
whom he has confidence.” 

“It may be that the problem that 
worries the prospect most is not really 
his most serious trouble, but so long 
as he believes it is, that is the angle 
of approach in writing a policy for 
him. If that problem worries him 
more than a more serious one recog- 
nized by some friends of his, it is the 
one that he wishes to solve. Naturally, 
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I try to solve that one, not one which 
somebody has told me about.”’ 

Mr. Warfield never tries to ‘‘sell” 
a prospect. On his first call, he 
merely indicates that he wishes to be- 
come acquainted. He leaves his card 
and says nothing about insurance un- 
less the prospect drops some hint of a 
problem that he wishes to solve with 
insurance. He calls back periodically 
until such time as the prospect feels 
free to talk of himself, his family, and 
his financial affairs. When he does 
that, he invariably drops some word or 
hint that gives Salesman Warfield his 
clue. Grasping that clue, he searches 
through his 150 policies until he finds 


‘ the one or the several that will settle 


the prospect's difficulty. Then he pre- 
sents the recommendation. 


News Stories Are Sales Tools 


To draw out a prospect and induce 
him to talk about himself, Mr. War- 
field draws freely upon stories gleaned 
from the day's news. He tells, for 
example, of the venerable old lady 
who was reared in luxury, married a 
wealthy man and had been accustomed 
all her life to everything she wanted. 
The trust company in charge of her 
estate went into bankruptcy and left 
her penniless. In desperation for the 
fine things she had had all of her life, 
she forged the name of a wealthy rela- 
tive to a check for $800 and went to 
jail—at the age of 82. 

“The proper insurance would have 
protected her estate and saved her 
from this humiliation and want in her 
last days,” Mr. Warfield explains in 
conclusion. ‘With life insurance you 
can cause anything you want to hap- 
pen, whether you live or die. It is a 
will already written and executed, 
while you're here to see it done.” 

Back of this $1,000,000 salesman’s 
record, however, is something more 
than a reversal of approach and a 
“low-pressure” method of selling. 
There is a story, also, of preparation 
for his job—a story with a moral for 
many salesmen. 

“When I tackled this job,” he says, 
“I studied insurance harder than any- 
thing I ever studied in my life. For 
two years, I studied from two to six 
hours, every night. Instead of merely 
reading over the material supplied by 
my company, I went to the library, I 
went to successful insurance men 
everywhere that I could find anything 
on life insurance, and I studied it until 
I knew the theory and purpose of in- 
surance from every angle. Only after 
I had done that was I able to feel that 
I was rendering a man a service, and 
respect myself in such manner that I 
in turn commanded respect.” 
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Marketing Flashes 


1,000 Housewives Ready to Tell All to Makers of 
Home Products—aAuto Tire Turns Into a Clutch 


Extra Profit on Apples 


Pacific Northwest Fruits, Inc., Ya- 
kima, Wash., hooks a premium to its 
boxes of “Doc Apple” brand apples 
and so enables retailers to make 40 
cents extra profit. 

A set of ‘purchase privilege cou- 
pons” is stapled to each box of apples. 
The coupons offer customers the op- 
portunity to buy for 15 cents a handy 
gadget which cores and slices an apple 
in one split-second. A dealer may 
suggest that the customer mail the 
coupon direct to the company; he may 
handle the transaction himself and 
send only 10 cents with the coupon, 
keeping five cents as his profit; or he 
may stock the slicers and sell them for 
15 cents in conjunction with apples. 
If the customer orders a slicer by mail, 
the company remits five cents to the 
dealer. 

Whichever method he follows he 
makes an extra 40 cents, based on an 
average of eight sales per box with a 
slicer sale pairing off with each sale 
of fruit. 

Funn Family 

Some 2,000 retail stores, 14 whole- 
salers, and 52 toy manufacturers have 
joined hands to give kids the toys that 
they want, and that are good for them. 
The co-op project is called “Famous 
Funn Family Service.” 

An advisory board of noted child 
psychologists furnished their recom- 
mendations of the correct types of toys 
for each age group. Then, at the 


N. Y. Toy Fair, wholesale buyers 
picked 210 toys, out of 2,000 sub- 
mitted. These have been cataloged 
in a 32-page color booklet with proper 
ages designated for each item. 

A national campaign in S. E. P., 
Parents’, and other magazines (the list 
not yet decided on, but totaling 20, 
000,000 circulation) will urge adults 
to send for a free copy of the ‘Famous 
Funn Family's” catalog. As coupons 
are received they are forwarded to the 
retailer nearest the inquirer’s home. 
The retailer delivers the catalog, which 
bears his imprint, and attempts to bet- 
ter the sales average of $8 per cus- 
tomer. 

Children will participate in a con- 
test requiring careful reading of the 
catalog, for 2,000 prizes. And retailers 
will have the customary display mate- 
rial, run ads in their local papers, using 


Number Three of a series of short advertising True 
Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Eight out of twelve 
of the major mag? 
zines didn’t carry 
this business. Only 
Magazine D, Maga- 
zine H, Magazine L, 
— and TRUE STORY 
Cake did. 


ABN IIE 


BMF True Story Magazine adds more new homes 
to any list than any other magazine published. 


throngs come... 


appeal to visitors. 


April, May and June. 


April total gain ..... 
May total gain .... 


Herald Building, Biloxi, Miss. 


SMART ADVERTISING DOLLARS 


are finding a fertile field on the Mississippi Coast. They are coming where the 
where a thrifty citizenry, augmented by throngs of tourists, give 
promise of a rich return for every dollar spent for 
advertising. They are cultivating a field made promis- 
ing by its ideal geographical location and its natural 


These advertising dollars have been purchasing space 
in The Biloxi-Gulfport Daily Herald, the paper which 
covers this field as it can be covered in no other way 
at a comparable cost, Results? They show in the linage 
gains of this paper over the four months — March, 


March total gain ........ 15.0%; national gain....... 14.3% 
.. 4.5%; national gain........ 43.9% 
36.1%; national gain......110.0% 
June total gain ......... 21.5%; national gain........ 56.3% 


Average gain in National Advertising for the four-month period was 56.1%. 


THE BILOXI-GULFPORT DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building, Gulfport, Miss. 
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a mat service trom Funn headquarters. 
Latter is Reiss agency, N. Y. With 
over 1,000,000 catalogs contracted for 
by retailers before even a dummy was 
prepared, Reiss executives believe ‘this 
will be a happier Christmas for kids.” 


Beaming Bendix 

Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
South Bend, announces a second model 
of the Bendix Home Laundry priced 
at $139.50, or $30 less than the other 
model, which is now called the deluxe. 

“Nearly 75,000 families have pur- 
chased Bendix deluxe models in less 
than two years,” says Judson S. Sayre, 
v.-p. in charge of sales, “and in 1938 
we accounted for nearly 50% of all 
washer sales over the $100 price. For 
the first quarter of 1939 our sales aver- 
aged 35% more than for the same 
period of '38. 

“These proofs of popularity have 
convinced us that with a second model 
we could open up a vast market of 
lower income families. We will re- 
tain, however, the deluxe model which 
permitted us to start off so well.” 

Newspaper ads on the new “‘stand- 
ard” break in all major cities as rap- 
idly as distribution is reached. Trade 
copy appears in current issues of Elec- 
trical Merchandising and Electrical 
Dealer. Brooke, Smith & French, De- 
troit, is the agency. 


Never-Lift 

Following a test in Wilmington, 
Del., Proctor Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia, introduced its latest ‘‘Never-Lift’’ 
electric iron to 1,400 dealers, jobbers, 
hardware men, department store buy- 
ers and salespeople at a dinner and 
show in the Penn Athletic Club. 

The assembled merchants saw the 
Never-Lift’s two prong lifts which 
work automatically by pressing a but- 
ton, and streamlined design by George 
Switzer. They were told the advertis- 
ing theme: Figuring the weight of an 


Number Four of a series of short advertising True 
Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939, 


One general month- 
ly (Magazine A), 
one weekly (Maga- 
zine K), and TRUE 
STORY completed 
the major magazine 


es = hist of this advertiser. 


Qa True Story Magazine, at a premium price 50 
to 200% higher than 9 of the top dozen magazines, 
sells more copies on the newsstands than any other 
monthly in the world, 
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| other companies. 


Ordinary iron at four pounds, women 
lift five tons when ironing an average 
wash. A Never-Lift, of course, elim- 
inates such drudgery. 

Priced at $12.50, Proctor's innova- 
tion has a 30-day money-back offer, 
and a three-year guarantee against all 
defects—two years longer than usual. 
Despite its high price, largest purchases 
are anticipated from women in the 
lower income brackets, who do their 
own ironing, and even from whole or 
part-time laundresses. Wealthy women 
do no ironing, won't bother about the 
tons lifted by servants. 

Advertising (through John Falkner 
Arndt) has already started in Phila- 
delphia, and will be extended to 
N. Y., Boston, Chicago, Detroit news- 
papers, with other cities to follow. 
Pages open the campaign, 540-line 
space continues for 12 weeks. 


Idea Exchange 


While by no means new, the ‘Idea 
Exchange” of 1847 Rogers Bros. divi- 
sion of International Silver Co., Meri- 
den, Conn., is worth noting because it 
is adaptable to so many other busi- 
nesses. The Exchange is a house organ 
in which Rogers retailers swap selling 
and display notions, thereby winning 
$1 from the company. Actually, the 
real reward comes from the knowledge 
they acquire. 

Jeweler A, in Kokomo, reads of how 
Jeweler B, in Denver, keeps a record 
of wedding dates, following them up 
for anniversary gifts. He wouldn't 
have thought of that, but he is utiliz- 
ing a little device—and so bright ideas 
circulate for the benefit of A, B, and 
the other Rogers dealers. 

Almost any dealer organization is 
a mine of similar sales tips. Rogers 
is merely tapping this source inexpen- 
sively and effectively. 


Mrs. Consumer 
That legendary figure Mrs. Con- 


_ sumer has been yoked to the chariot 


of Commerce with the establishment 


| of the American Homemakers Council 


at Toledo. Members of this national 
organization of housewives will serve 
as a permanent testing group to fur- 
nish manufacturers with impartial and 
unbiased reports on all types of house- 
hold commodities, according to Regi- 
nald S. Leister, managing director. 

A few larger advertisers have in re- 


cent years formed permanent groups 


of consumer testers, but their services 
have naturally not been available to 
Any manufacturer 
may now send samples of his product 
to the American Homemakers Council 


| —which has over 1,000 members— 


and obtain an accurate cross-section of 
consumer preferences and prejudices. 
Members receive the goods free. 

Ability of Council members to fur- 
ther the sale and distribution of prod- 
ucts sent them for testing purposes was 
demonstrated recently when members 
liked an item so well that they volun- 
tarily told their grocers about it. Re- 
sult: Over 100 grocers stocked the 
item. 

Label, container, directions for use, 
price, etc., for old and new products 
are among the items tested by Mrs. 
Consumer. 

Prompted by the success achieved 
through the consumer tests conducted 
to date, Mr. Leister is now establish- 
ing a similar organization for identical 
purposes to be known as the American 
Food Merchandisers Council. Its mem- 
bership will consist of restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, and institutions. 


General Squeegee 


A new use for rubber has been dis- 
covered and perfected this year giving 
General Tire & Rubber Co. and its 
licensees a whole new line of products 
to sell. The squeegee-tread principle 
which has enabled General automobile 
tires, under braking pressure, to grip 
pavements better because narrow par- 
allel rubber vanes squirm into serpen- 
tine form against the road, has now 
been applied to a new type of mechan- 
ical clutch for many power applications 
—on marine engines, oil well drilling 
rigs, machine tools, conveyors, Diesel 
electric generators and so on—and has 
awakened wide interest. 


General calls it the Airflex clutch, 
forming the Fawick General Co. to 
manufacture it. Thomas L. Fawick 
of Akron, O., the inventor, is promi- 
nently identified with the company. 
The Falk Corp. of Milwaukee is 
licensed to distribute it in the marine 


field. 


Since adhesion is the principal job 
of a clutch, the company points out “‘it 
was only a step from the multi-vaned 
tire that clings to the pavement to the 
Airflex rubber clutch whose multi- 
vaned surface clings to steel with twice 
the friction co-efficient of asbestos or 
other conventional clutch lining.” 
However, a source of air pressure must 
always be available. Internal pressure 
can be regulated to conform to various 
needs, thus giving the new rubber 
clutch a high degree of flexibility, and 
an evenness of surface application that 
can take care of a reasonable amount 
of angularity and misalignment. Thus 
a tire manufacturer converts a motor 
car tire into a new product and creates 
a company to produce and sell it. 
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Tremendous Power 


made Flexible... 


10+ Tha Rotognrawrs! 


IN ROTOGRAVURE, advertising boasts a tool as pow- 
erful, yet flexible as the astronomer'’s telescope... 
one which enables advertisers to include the entire 
country in a single marketing unit or, at will, focus 
exclusively on one, individual metropolitan center. 


An overstatement? Consider the following! Every Sunday 
63 Rotogravure Sections are published. Any one of these 
sections can be bought singly for test purposes or special 
sales efforts, or in combinations which reduce the costs to 
an exceedingly low milline rate. 

Add to this the fact, when you use rotogravure, you have 
the opportunity of reaching more than 80% of your entire 
potential audience .. . (For the Gallup Research Bureau 
has proved that all advertising pages in Rotogravure Sec- 
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@ A small crank is turned .. . the powerful telescope’s vast bulk 
rises effortlessly .. . and focuses itself on the objective, whether it be 
the incalculable expanse of the farthest star cluster or the isolated 
mass of the nearest planet. 


tions are seen, on the average, by 80% of the paper's entire 
circulation) and you have the reason why advertisers who 
once use rotogravure get results that prompt them to con- 
tinue using it .. . results such as those typified in the case 
study given on the following page. 

For any other information on rotogravure call on 
Kimberly-Clark, because, in addition to manufacturing Roto- 
plate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of the most widely 
the Kimberly-Clark 


Corporation maintains a bureau of statistical information 


accepted rotogravure printing papers 


and a trained technical staff for publishers, printers or 
advertisers faced with any problem arising over the use, 
preparation or printing of rotogravure copy. Please address 
your request to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Advertising Department. 
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Flower Shows in Big Stores Bring 


Sales Increases for Calart 


AJOR problem of the Califor- 
nia Artificial Flower Co., 
Providence, R. IL. is to in- 
duce stores to give greater 

emphasis to artistic flower arrange- 
ment, selection of containers, and bet- 
ter displays. Unique in the artificial 
flower manufacturing industry, this 
company markets the top price line, 
selling its 600 different items through 
leading department stores, whereas 

competitors market lower-priced prod- 
‘ ucts through the chains. 

Calart sales are made directly to 
stores by 16 salesmen. They work out 
of 12 district sales offices, each main- 
taining a permanent display room. 

Calart realized about six years ago 
that those stores doing the best job of 
arranging and displaying the flowers 
were reporting excellent sales, which 
led the company to start a continuous 
series of department store promotions. 
Called ‘‘Calart Flower Shows,” these 
events boost store sales three and four 
times during the three-day events and 
produce a permanent sales increase. 

Described by stores as “great stimu- 
lants,"” “‘very profitable” and “exceed- 
ingly popular,” the flower shows have 
in most cases sold out even unusually 
large orders and necessitated rush re- 
orders to meet heavy sales demand. 
They have been a major factor in giv- 
ing Calart a sales curve that has risen 
steadily each year in good times and 
bad. Typical stores in which the flow- 
er shows have been held include Alt- 
man’s, New York; Marshall Field, 
Chicago; H. S. Pogue, Cincinnati; and 
Stewart's, Louisville. 

Shows are conducted by girls, work- 
ing in pairs and dressed in black 
form-fitted dresses with Russian neck- 
line, and embroidered with the trade 
name, Calart. They work on straight 
salaries with expenses paid. Working 
on a booking schedule arranged 
through Providence headquarters, girls 
spend three days a year with each de- 
partment store featuring the line. 

Bookings carry the request that the 
store pay for a local newspaper adver- 
tisement and provide space for a win- 
dow display to be trimmed by the girls. 
In all bookings, Calart emphasizes that 
this cooperation is necessary for the 
remarkable results obtained in most 
stores. 

During the first day at the store 
girls trim the window and arrange the 
department, tactfully working in sug- 
gestions which the regular salesgirls 
may use in their daily work—sugges- 
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tions regarding artistic flower arrange- 
ment, balance, color harmony, striking 
containers, effective sales stories and 
ways of best handling and showing 
flowers. 

Second and third days are devoted 
to selling and further work with sales- 
people. In many cities these girls also 
appear before local garden clubs and 
high school classes, talking on color 
combinations, choice of containers and 
generally furthering the position of 
the artificial flower. In many Cities, 
stores arrange for girls to talk over 
the radio. 

Through these girls, through stores 
and through national advertising, there 
have been distributed 750,000 copies 
of a 6 by 9-inch, 14-page booklet con- 
taining 14 natural color photographs. 
The book limits text to the inside of 


Smartest element in the Calart flower 

show plan is the stressing of proper 

flower arrangement—right bowl, right 

colors, right mixture of bloom. a service 
Mrs. America laps up. 


Their flying fingers fashion full blown 
peonies, snakeweed, or shaggy chrysan- 
themums, while department store shop- 
pers stare in fascination at their skill. So 
strong is the suggestion that the flowers 
are real, that observers often lift: them 

4 . oe »” 

to their noses for a “smell. 


the front and back covers, other pages 
being devoted to pictorial treatment of 
flower arrangement, each briefly cap- 
tioned with names of flowers shown. 

Consumer advertising is appearing 
in American Home, Cosmopolitan, 
Fortune, Good Housekeeping, House 
Beautiful, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 
Time, Vogue, with trade advertising 
in American Experter, and Gift and 
Art Buyer. 

The company is operating an exhi- 
bition at the New York World's Fair, 
where girls show how remarkably true 
reproductions of flowers are made. 
The work goes on under a large mir- 
ror so placed that visitors may see the 
entire process in detail. Also at this 
exhibit appears a specialist who talks 
over a loud speaker system on how to 
arrange flowers. 

Calart is at present building a new 
$300,000 plant which will increase 
the number of employes from 700 to 
1,000 and which will solve one of the 
company's difficulties. Owing to the 
bulkiness of artificial flowers and the 
great difficulty in storing them, it is 
impossible to work in advance of or- 
ders. When the busy season starts, de- 
mand is simultaneous, according to 
Frederick J. Coyle, Jr., secretary and 
general manager of the company, and 
heavy production is necessary to meet 
the influx of orders. This busy season 
lasts until the middle of May, and it 
is apparent that facilities for employ- 
ing 300 additional workers will greatly 
enhance the company’s sales position. 

The company was founded 18 years 
ago by Michele D’Agnillo, now presi- 
dent and treasurer, during a period of 
disappointment because he was unem- 


ployed. 
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Agency Co-op 

It isn't every advertising agency that 
can call on its New York office, or its 
Chicago or San Francisco offices, when in- 
formation is needed about those markets 
Among the lesser agencies the dissemina- 
tion of facts and figures from one part of 
the country to another falls almost entirely 
in the hands of agency networks or groups 
whose members share with each other their 
experiences, services and information. 

Typical among agency groups is the Con- 
tinental Agency Network, established in 
1931 and composed of independent adver- 
tising agencies in 12 key cities These 
agencies, says John Falkner Arndt of the 
Philadelphia agency which bears his name, 
a member of the Network, pool their ex- 
periences and act as regional offices for 
each other. The scope of services offered 
by the group as a whole, or by any indi- 
vidual member, is practically unlimited. 

“For instance, authentic unbiased infor- 
mation on any market may be obtained 
through the agency located in that market 

information pertaining to jobbers, distrib- 
utorships, inside information on news- 
papers, radio stations, check-ups on retail- 
ers, on window displays, local advice on 
peculiarities of the market, market research 
and analysis, surveys, meetings with sales- 
men, expediting the securing of publicity 
through personal acquaintanceship with edi- 
tors, and in many other ways—thus assur- 
ing advertising properly geared to and su- 
pervised in each market. 

“Successful radio programs utilized local- 
ly by one agency can be used by a client 
of another agency member in a different 
part of the countrv. In radio advertising 
this is especially valuable because it is diff- 
cult to estimate the results of a new and 
untried program until some time after it 
has been running. By utilizing pre-run pro- 
grams, with known results in other sections 
of the country, a localized advertiser knows 


ivumber Five of a series of short advertising True 
Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 
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Eleven of the dozen 
major magazines did 
not carry the adver- 
tising of this pre- 
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before he starts just about the results to 
expect. 

“Distribution offers another important 
angle. Advertisers seeking to extend their 
markets often misjudge local conditions and 
prejudices in securing distribution. For 
instance, a west coast manufacturer of or- 
ange juice desired to enter a mid-west mar- 
ket. Authoritative market information was 
available from the midwest advertising 
agency in that territory and was supplied 
the west coast agency of the manufacturer. 
Failure to know the competitive situation 
would have been extremely costly to the 
manufacturer. 

“Dealer cooperation is another difficult 
problem to many manufacturers except 
those with large sales forces. To secure 
dealer cooperation and then to check on 
it often presents a difficult situation to 
many Companics. 

“Along this line an eastern hardware 
manufacturer was endeavoring to break into 
a mid-west territory. His sales force was 
able to contact jobbers but could not cover 
all hardware retailers. Part of the plan 
depended upon adequate window displays. 
The eastern advertising agency of the manu- 
facturer called upon their mid-west agency 
affiliate to help out. The latter, knowing 
the territory, intimately, prepared a detailed 
scheduling of the moving window displays 
in stores where it would do the most good. 
The manufacturer utilized the schedule, the 
mid-west agency checked on the displays to 
see that they were shown as per schedule, 
and the result was a gratifying sales entré 
into a hitherto unprofitable territory. 

“Each agency, living and growing in its 
own territory, personally knows many of 
the editors and managers of newspapers, 
the radio station and bill board managers, 
the department store buyers, key city of- 
ficials, brokers, jobbers, the better side of 
shopping streets, bankers, shippers, ware- 
house men, consumer prejudices, and a 
hundred and one details which combined 
make for better advertising returns when 
properly utilized. 

“Naturally every good advertising agency 
knows these things intimately in its own 
market and generally throughout the coun- 
try. But the fact that a number of agencies 
such as those constituting the Continental 
Agency Network are working together to 
make this knowledge and experience avail- 
able to their individual clients on a nation- 
wide basis, is a unique development in cut- 


luscious as time went on. It couldn’t be 
used because ideal though it was for adver- 
tising copy, it was all about the agency's 
president, Harold A. White, and his expe- 
riences as a big game hunter, explorer and 
world traveler. 

More of an explorer and a socialite than 
an advertising man, Captain White last 
fortnight backed down and sanctioned the 
use of his adventures as the basis for a 
White Horse scotch newspaper campaign. 
Copywriters got busy and evolved the 
slogan: “Match this if you can!’’—match 
the thrill of ‘Shooting a charging rhinoc- 
eros two feet away” or the thrill of 
“sipping a smooth, mild White Horse.” 
That was the essence of the first ad which 
ran in newspapers in key cities. Other 
of Captain White’s experiences will be 
related in following ads in the campaign. 
Noticeably absent, however, are testimonials 
on White Horse from Captain White. 

Not as well known as Frank Buck, Roy 
Chapman Andrews and other explorers and 
scientists whose names and faces often have 
been seen in the ads, Captain White never- 
theless will relate some interesting adven- 
tures in the White Horse campaign. He 
was the first American ever to be invited 
to lead a party into Khatmandu, the capital 
of Nepal, Asia, where he was guest of 
the Maharajah. He has hunted in Africa, 
Indo-China and Asia, was a close friend 
and confidant of Haile Selassie and in 
1932 was commissioned by Chicago’s Field 
Museum to collect rare specimens for that 
institution. 

Tying-in with the newspaper campaign, 
Captain White plans to make a tour of the 
country to address White Horse sales meet- 
ings and consumer groups assembled by 
local distributors. 


Agency Notes 


The firm name of Galen Snow, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., agency has been changed 
to Snow, Bates & Orme, Inc. Mr. Bates 
remains president of the organization. A. 
M. Orme, who has been with the agency 
for a year, becomes vice-president, and J. 
D. Bates, Jr., recently resigned from J. D. 
Bates Advertising Agency, same City, is 
vice-president and director. 


People 


Edwin W. Ebel, for the past four years 
associated with the trade extension division 
of The American Weekly, has joined the 
New York office of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
Inc., as head of the agency’s marketing and 
merchandising department. Mr. Ebel was 
at one time marketing director of Calkins 
& Holden, same city. 


New account executive at Walker & 
Downing, Pittsburgh advertising agency, is 
John F. Sweeny formerly with the adver- 
tising department of Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 


Walter C. Ayers has joined the mer- 
chandising staff of Brooke, Smith & 
French, Detroit, to “carry on special crea- 
tive research work.” He has previously 
been engaged in advertising and selling 
work with Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
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mium price product. 
The exception was, 
of course, TRUE 
STORY. . . . .| White and “White Horse” 


Ever since there’s been such an agency 
in New York as White-Lowell, Inc., there’s 
been a wealth of material hanging tempt- 
ingly above the heads of the agency’s copy- 
writers—forbidden fruit that became more 


Corp., Kelvinator division of Nash-Kelvin- 
ator Corp., and Electromaster, Inc. 
Alley & Richards, Boston office, has ap- 
pointed Donald T. Carlisle to its staff. @ 
Manager of commercial advertising for 
Doremus & Co., Boston office, since 1936, 
Mr. Carlisle was previously associated with 
BBDO and William Esty & Co. 
David A. Williamson, formerly automo- 
bile editor, San Francisco News, is now 


ting down distribution costs and increasing 
the effectiveness of advertising expendi- 
tures.” 


Be True Story Magazine is the only major montbly 
founded since the close of the nineteenth century 
before the Wage Earner Families developed into 
America’s primary consuming market. 
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Pacific Coast representative of Geyer, Cor- | 

nell & Newell. He succeeds Richard H. 

Grant, who resigned recently from the 

agency to become advertising manager of 

Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator 
¢) Py Corp., agency client. 

Joseph C. Keeley has been appointed to 
succeed Charles Haeslip, resigned, as head 
of the publicity department of J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., New York. Before joining 
the Mathes agency last year, Mr. Keeley 
was for eight years a member of the pub- 
licity department of the New York office | 
of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Harold J. Rudolph and Joseph L. Gale 
have joined the research department of J. 


# ge j 
Stirling Getchell, New York. ‘Formerly in a th R ? H & i MA he tT 
charge of marketing research for Colgate- Ow e ar e Ss 
Palmolive-Peet Co. and research counselor 


f ;; Federal Research Corp., Mr. Ru- m4 | Ad ti 
io fos Flea! Rear Cor Me | Kelp Nationa vertisers 


agency. Mr. Gale, previously associated 


i, 


with Facts, Inc., becomes production man- © Save Money With Frequency Discounts 
ager of the research department. ®@ Increase Sales and Profits 

The Cleveland office of McCann-Erickson B 
has added Nelson Amsden, former presi- Revised Market Information ecause of the famous I & I Group Plan, national 
dent of Roger Williams Co. to its staff as Booklets Available Aug. 15. advertisers can now advertise with sales-stimulating 


; Your | & | markets are brought up 
account executive, to date with all the latest informa- 
tion in the new market information 
booklets that will be available on 


consistency on a money-saving basis comparable to 
local advertising setups. Frequency Discounts rang- 
ing up to 10% on the gross billing from each I & I 


: A + 15, it is the handiest daily used pay you an extra dividend while your 
Account Appointments geen pad An od com i te ae. Nar ——— La — geo —4 — 
. , . Simply place your 13 — — or 52 wee 

To: N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, i ae ace te ae rg schedules in as many I & I dailies as you please 
Farnsworth Television and Radio Corp., Write today and request that your ped mc gic a = be Ben 
; pots - P : »w cashing-in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., manufacturers of Cape- name he placed on the mailing list. on I & I Frequency Discounts. Get into the rich 


hart and Panamuse radio-phonograph com- 
binations, Farnsworth radio and _ television 
receivers and transmitters . . . Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Bauer & Black division of Kendall 
Co., to handle the advertising of Velure 


Illinois and Iowa market this thrifty easy way. 
Illinois Daily Newspaper Markets 
401-02-03 Leland Bldg. Springfield, Illinois 

lotion, effective September 1, and Elmo lowa Daily Press Association 
Sales Corp., cosmetic manufacturers . . . covery i 
J. D. Tarcher, Inc., New York, Julius Wile ee ee on Di, Hee 

) e Sons & Co., to handle advertising on the | 
company’s liquor products. ; 


To: Briggs & Varley, New York, Leigh 
Cosmetics, Inc. . . . Charles W. Hoyt Co., 


ote AKRON 
BUSINESS 
SHOWS GAINI 


e@ Akron business showed a sharp increase for the first ~ 
five months of this year over the corresponding period 

of 1938, according to figures prepared by Akron Univer- 

sity Commerce Department. 


@ Residential building permits tripled in value and 
doubled in number over 1938. New automobile and truck 
sales better than doubled the 1938 figures. 


@ The city also shows sound gains in industrial power 
consumption, 28.8 per cent; an 18.6 per cent increase 


For the first time in its ten years of exist- 


anse, the Flest Advertising Agency Group in long distance calls; actual property sales rose 16.4 per 
has re-elected officers for a second term. cent; bank debits went up 15.2 per cent and postal re- 
“Why break up a winning combination?” ceipts 7.4 per cent. 

reasoned the 27 agencies that comprise 

the network when election time came This alert, free-spending Market offers 

around at the FAAG convention last | you PLUS SALES through the columns of 

month in Chicago. Smiling countenances ee 


above are those of Lee Donnelley, of the 


© ° Lee Donnelley Co., Cleveland, who was 
re-elected president, and Carlton Keen, 
of Groves-Keen, Atlanta, secretary-treas- 


urer. C. P. Clark, of C. P. Clark, Inc., ESTABLISHED 1839 
Nashville, who was re-elected vice-presi- 


dank, eae cnen Goes On te Gs REPRESENTED BY: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
candid camera man came around. 
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Cash in 


on AMERICA’S YEN 
For WORLD'S FAIR 


SOUVENIRS 
i 


s * 


Premium-of-the-Year! 


LIBBEY 
WORLD'S FAIR SERIES 


World’s Fair excitement is at a 
peak. Millions have seen the Fair 
..-millions mean to go... mil- 
lions wish they could. And they'll 
all want souvenirs of it! 

Here’s the premium that lets you 
cash in on all this— Libbey Safedge 
Glasses decorated with six typical 
World’s Fair Buildings in brilliant 
colors. A premium with double ap- 
peal ...useful in the home and a 
memento of an historic event. (You 
can advertise the Libbey guarantee 
against chipped rims, too!) 

Get started now! For details and 
prices, wire or write any Libbey or 
Owens-Illinois branch office. 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY « Toledo 
Branches: Chrysler Bldg., New York. LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., Chicago. New Center Bldg., 
Detroit. Whitney Bank Bldg., New Orleans. 
Norris Bldg., Atlanta. 2 Leader Lane, Toronto, 


Also sold by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. offices in principal cities. 


LIBBEY 


SAFEDGE GLASSES 


GUARANTEED—A NEW GLASS 


1F THE RIM EVER CHIPS 
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'Good Hater, Dillon 


| Publishing, as everyone knows, is a highly 
| competitive business, but though one pub- 
lisher may hate his rival's guts, he doesn’t— 
| if he is typical of the clan—let that hatred 
| out into his news columns, 

| John J. Dillon, octogenarian editor-pub- 
| lisher of the Rural New-Yorker, is no aver- 
| age publisher. He hates the guts of the 
rival American Agriculturist and he doesn’t 
hide it from his readers. He hates lots of 
other things—the New Deal, the big milk 
companies, the Dairymen’s League and 
many other laws and organizations—and he 
expresses himself in forthright, unvarnished 
language. He believes, apparently, in the 
old adage ascribed both to Hubbard and to 
Emerson, that if you make a good mouse 
trap buyers will beat a path to your door. 
He has an advertising manager but no staff. 
He has no promotion budget. 

Perhaps he has made the mouse trap 
dream come true—for him. For a paper 
that makes a fetish of not selling advertis- 
ing, it Carries a surprising amount. In any 
issue you pick up you're likely to see such 
names as Disston, Bur- 
pee, International Har- 
vester, Mishawaka Rub- 
ber, Zenith Radio, 
Oldsmobile, Pillsbury, 
Ass'n of American Rail- 
roads, Pennsylvania 
Salt, James Mfg. Co., 
National Distillers 
(livestock feed, not 
liquor), Ford, A T & 


T, Chicago Flexible . 
Shaft, Utica Knitting 
Mills, 


He is a lone wolf, a 
non - conformist. You'd 
expect him to follow 
Silverman's example on 
Variety and tell pros- 
pective advertisers that 
it was none of their 
damned business what 
his circulation is, but 
surprisingly enough he 
is a member of the 
Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. 

In his December 3, 
1938, issue he ran the 
headline “Milk Dealer 
Stooges Continue Sub- 
sidy to Farm Paper,” 
and the story ran, in 
part: 

“Last Spring, the 
Metropolitan Milk Pro- 
| ducers Bargaining 
Agency imposed an ad- 
| ditional assessment on 
its farmer members to 
pay the cost of agitat- 
ing for the Federal 
Order through adver- 
tisements in the col- 
umns of the American 
| Agriculturist. The 


milk racketeers desperately needed this plan 
to hold on to their tottering throne, so 
farmers were forced to pay good money to 
have themselves preached to in farm paper 
advertisements. Up to the time the vote 
was taken last August, $15,500 had been 
paid to the management of the American 
Agriculturist for this selfish monopoly prop- 
aganda. Not one word of any of the ad- 
vertisements was believed by dairymen; not 
one penny of the expense was authorized or 
sanctioned by dairymen. Yet the money 
was taken out of their milk checks. There 
has been a total advertising outlay of 
$23,000 inside of the past seven months, 
assessed to farmers against their will and 
paid into the cash drawer of this subsidized 
house organ which falsely professes to stand 
for farmers and farmers’ rights.” 
Apparently he feels that his problems are 
his readers’ problems, and so he carried in 
one of his Spring issues a story about his 
having been offered several pages of adver- 
tising from the Borden Farm Products Co., 
which would have meant a revenue of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, but which he refused 


Heart-throbs and the wonders of Mother Nature character- 
ize the front covers, but the inside pages are written 


in vitriol. 
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because he believes that the big milk com- 
panies and the Dairymen’s League are gyp- 
ping his milk farmer subscribers. 

Not only is he constantly fighting the 
farmers’ milk battles, but he tries to protect 
their pocketbooks in other ways. A popular 
page is his ‘Publisher’s Desk,” in which 
he reports on the service he renders to read- 
ers who think they have been flimflammed 
by city and other slickers. Sometimes the 
reader's complaint is against an advertiser 
in the rival American Agriculturist, and 
when that happens the virile old editor 
doesn’t blue pencil the name from the 
printer's copy. 

For example, in the June 17, 1939, issue 
he prints a letter from a reader who wrote: 
“An agent from the American Agriculturist 
called at my home and offered an insurance 
policy he was selling with the paper. I 
asked if it were necessary to take the paper 
in order to get the policy. He assured me 
that it was and that I could not get the 
policy without the subscription. I asked 
him to sign a statement to that effect but 
he refused to do so. I believe the policy 
can be bought without the paper. Am I 
correct in my belief?” Editor Dillon went 
on to answer that the policy can be bought 
alone and that “It is used by the American 
Agriculturist to stimulate subscriptions, in 
other words, as a premium.” He went on 
then to point out reasons why he believes 
that the policy is no good. 

His own declaration of policy on the 
honesty of his own advertising columns is 
given on the masthead: 


“A SQUARE DEAL 

“We believe that every advertisement in 
this paper is backed by a responsible per- 
son. We use every possible precaution and 
admit the advertising of reliable houses 
only. But to make doubly sure, we will 
make good any loss to paid subscribers sus- 
tained by trusting any deliberate swindler, 
irresponsible advertisers or misleading ad- 
vertisements in our columns, and any such 
swindler will be publicly exposed. We are 
also often called upon to adjust differences 
or mistakes between our subscribers and 
honest, responsible houses, whether adver- 
tisers or not. We willingly use our good 
offices to this end, but such cases should 
not be confused with dishonest transactions. 
We protect subscribers against rogues, but 
we will not be responsible for the debts of 
honest bankrupts sanctioned by the courts. 
Notice of the complaint must be sent to us 
within one month of the time of the trans- 
action, and to identify it, you should men- 
tion the Rural New-Yorker when writing 
the advertiser.” 


There’s nothing streamlined about the 
Rural New-Yorker or its crusty editor who 
publishes from the Big City but remains at 
heart the upstate farm boy who was horn- 
swoggled by a city commission merchant to 
whom he had trustingly sent a calf. He 
calls his paper the “business farmer's 
paper,” but he is a romanticist at heart. 
Every issue the big picture under the wood- 
cut logotype is a child or a brook or a 
mountain peak ringed with clouds. He's 
as likely to talk about “‘silvery sheen every- 
where you look these cool Autumn morn- 
ings” or “let the young plowman dream as 
he follows the plow” as he is to show read- 
ers how to manure their fields or produce 
more milk and sell i+ for higher prices. 

Publication folk who feel inhibited by 
the conventions, the effeteness, the polite- 
ness which have become law around their 
offices will envy Mr. Dillon the obvious 
fun he gets out of being an editor. Just 
imagine the fun you'd have writing, and 
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then seeing in hot print, this crack about 
your rival—'this subsidized house organ 

. which falsely professes.” 

The American Agriculturist takes editor 
Dillon's attacks in stride. During the own- 
ership of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and 
continuing down to the present, they have 
ignored the old man. Now they can afford 
to laugh at him, for the progressive New 
York State Milk Marketing Law, which the 
Agriculturist sponsored and the Rural New- 
Yorker attacked vehemently, was approved 
in May by the United States Supreme Court. 
A space seller in the farm field characterizes 
the Rural New-Yorker as ‘conservative and 
sentimental,” the American Agriculturist as 
“progressive and business-like.” 


Hooper Starts New Qualitative 
Radio Surveys 


As a supplement to the widely used pro- 
gram popularity ratings, the firm of C, E. 
Hooper, Inc., commences next weck deliv- 
ery of an amplified service which will pro- 
vide several unique qualitative measure- 
ments and, in addition, will correlate pro- 
grams with the use of radio advertised 
products by listeners. 

The amplified surveys are designed to 
eliminate or report on such variables as the 
lapse of time between the end of a broad- 
cast and the interview, the survey points 
selected, simultaneous program competition, 
programs immediately preceding or follow- 
ing the program measured, the time of re- 
ception and the listening by areas. 

In addition to national reports, subdi- 
visions will be made for western, central 
and eastern time zones, with the central 
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zone further subdivided between north cen- 
tral and south central areas. 

Thirty cities have been selected which 
qualify on three prerequisites with refer- 
ence to station outlets for CBS and two 
NBC networks, these being: (A) Local 
service by all three networks; (B) adequate 
signal laid down by each local network 
station within the area; (C) a sufficiently 
large list of telephone subscribers to provide 
fresh numbers continuously. The market 
areas covered by these cities have 64% of 
the total U. S. retail sales volume. 

Among the new qualitative facts to be 
received by Hooper subscribers are reports 
on sex and age of peopie listening, varia- 
tions by cities, shifts of audience from sta- 
tion to station during, before and after 


Number Six of a series of short advertising True 
| Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Only one out of 
every four of the top 
twelve magazines 
carried advertising 
for this product — 
Magazine ‘D, Maga- 
zine H, and natural- 


ly, TRUE STORY. 


MF True Story Magazine bas consistently shown 
in many studies to have the highest index of adver- 
| tising readership of all the major magazines. 


rald 


Figures showing increases in the number of new homes and 


apartments . . 
electricity 


telephone subscribers 
. . bank deposits and postal receipts 


consumers of 
. and a 


decided increase in The Herald's summer circulation prove 
Miami* to have a year ‘round population of over 200,000. 


THE HERALO'S SUMMER CITY CIRCULATION TOPS THE WINTER CITY CIRCULATION OF MIAMI'S. SECOND PAPER 


MIAMI. MIAMI BEACH, CORAL GABLES, HIALEAH 
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programs, several types of breakdowns cov- 
ering the use of radio advertised products, 
frequency of listening and turn-over of the 
audience of individual programs, etc. 


FTC Censors Radio Promotion 

One southern and five western radio 
stations entered into stipulations 
with the Federal Trade Commission to dis- 
continue certain advertising practices in 
connection with the sale of their facilities, 
according to a recent release from Federal 
Trade Commission headquarters in Wash 
ington 

According to the stipulation, all but one 
of the respondents advertised, without 
qualification, their stations as having 5,000 


have 


watts power, which, it was agreed, might 
mislead some prospective purchasers of 
radio facilitics into believing that such 
power was continuous “when in fact the 


power authorized for use and used in each 
5,000 watts during the day 
only and was limited to 1,000 watts at 
night In the case of KFRU, the power 
advertised was 1,000 watts which is the 
daytime strength, and 500 watts at night. 
Stations involved which have 5,000 watts 
during the day and 1,000 watts at night 
are KDYL, Salt Lake City, WJDX, Jack- 


instance Was 


son, Miss., KGVO, Missoula, Mont., 
WOW. Omaha, Neb., and WTCN, Minne- 
ap lis 


Ladies to the Air 

It's sometimes fun to differ with the 
traditionalists NBC affiliate — station, 
KVOA, Tucson, Ariz., found it to be a fact 
last month In that “great Southwest’ 
where, by tradition, men are men and 
ladies are—well, the weaker sex—KVOA 
gave papa his well-deserved holiday 
(‘Father's Day’ June 18) and put mama 
to work for a one-day shot at radio an- 
nouncing. A far cry, KVOA reminded us, 
from the days when pioneer women of that 
territory set up light housekeeping in cov- 
ered wagons “while Pop swept Indians off 
the front porch.” 

From dawn of “Father's Day” until sign- 
off time, not a man’s voice was heard ema- 
nating from the KVOA. All 
stations breaks, commercial shows and time 
signals were sopranoed by women, recruit- 
ed from the ranks of the wives, sweet- 
hearts and relatives of the KVOA staff 

The sopranos proved merchandisable 
to substantiate KVOA'’s belief that “‘holi- 
days are born to be merchandised.” All 
available time signals were sold, and the 
ladies’ show concluded with a_ half-hour 
program, sponsored by a local department 
store, in which they received and aired, 
with feminine interpretations, pet peeves of 
masculine listeners 


studios of 


Number Seven of a series of short advertising True 
Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Just one of the 
twelve leading mag- 
azines carried the 
advertising of this 
product. Can you 
guess which one? 
Correct! TRUE 
0 ) x_n 


a= True Story Magazine bulks its exclusive circu- 
Mition among that kind of people who must be the 
only important source of future sales growth for 
most American manufacturers, 
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CBS Reports Top Increase 
in June Billings 


While billings of the three major net- 
works were up for both the month of 
June and the first six months of 1939, 
most spectacular percentage gain in time 
sales was chalked up by Columbia Broad- 
casting System, reporting a 34.8% rise for 
June, 1939, over June of last year. Mutual 
Broadcasting System showed the highest 
percentage gain for the first six months of 
the year (21% above the same period of 
last year) and National Broadcasting Co. 
continued to hold top place in dollar vol- 
ume. 

Following are June billings released by 
the three networks: 


Increase over 
June, 1938 


June, 1939 


NBC $3,382,404 5.7% 
CBS 2,860,180 34.8 
MBS 228,186 12.7 


Billings for the first six months of 1939 
are listed below 
Increase over 
Ist Six Ist Six 
Months, 1939 Months, 1938 


NBC $22,598,937 7.5% 
CBS 16,918,818 8.6 
MBS 1,624,235 21.0 


Newspapers Get 64% of 
Dept. Store Ad Dollar 


Out of every dollar spent for promotion 
by the average department store and spe- 
cialty shop last year, 64 cents went for 
newspaper linage, it was revealed by an 
“Analysis of Publicity Expenses, 1937-38,” 
released last week by the sales promotion 
department of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Although on a level 
with the 1935 share of the publicity dollar 
spent by the field in newspapers, this 
amount represented an increase of 2 cents 
over that devoted to the same media in 
1936, the study found. 

Expenditure on window display also in- 
creased from 11 cents out of every dollar 
in 1935-36 to 13 cents in 1937-38. To- 
gether the two media accounted for more 
than three-fourths of the total promotional 
dollar spent in the field. 

In comparison with 1935-36 averages 
other items of promotion expense showed 
relatively no change last year. These in- 
cluded advertising payrolls at 8 cents, pro- 
duction costs at 4 cents and direct mail at 
5 cents. Miscellaneous expenses including 
outdoor advertising, carcards, periodicals 
and media other than newspapers, direct 
mail and radio, declined slightly. 

In analyzing the promotion expense of 
department stores and specialty shops last 


| year, the Association noted the “impressive 
|number of public relations programs inau- 


gurated in 1938—and since.” In many 
stores it was found that 10% of the ad- 
vertising budget is now set aside for the 
institutional advertising that is part of a 


| public relations program. 


“Electric Newspaper” to Bid 
for Ad Dollars 


Tel-Electric Corp. has been organized in 
New York to manufacture the “electric 
newspaper,” a new type of continuous mov- 
ing letter sign combining features of elec- 
tric advertising spectaculars and news 
flashers. The sign will carry news bulletins 
interspersed with local and national adver- 


tising on a 70-30 ratio. 

Otficers of the company are Dr. Edward 
L. Mack, former director of research, Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., president; Harry Hage 
dorn, former director and treasurer of Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., treasurer; Thomas F 
Dwyer, formerly with the New York 
Herald Tribune and Scripps Howard News- 
papers, vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising and promotion; John Meeker High, 
Jr., electrical research engineer, formerly 
with General Electric Co., technical di- 
rector; and James H. Betts, manufacturer 
of electric sign controls, vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

The company plans to erect ‘electric 
newspapers” in all leading cities of the 
United States, with news to be flashed in 
cooperation with the local press. 


SO..... we CALLED ON 

THE AMERICAN EAGLE THIS 

TIME ......THE AMERICAN 

EAGLE THAT FLIES ON THE 

COIN OF THE REALIA WHEN 

NEW CAR PURCHASES ARE 
MADE .... 


Came Spring and the Chicago American 
began to show symptoms—unmistakably 
a case of survey-itis. Now survey-itis, Chi 
Am. knew, is like sneezing. When the 
urge strikes you can’t ignore it. So they 
made a survey, with the help of Glidden 
& Wile Organization, among newlyweds, 
new parents and new car buyers and pub- 
lished their findings (“that the American 
provides complete coverage of Chicago’s 
young, alert and up-and-spending fam- 
ilies”) in a humorous brochure from 
which SM snatched the above page. 


Nielsen Opens Great Britain 
Office in London 


L. Edward Scriven and Dr. Edward L. 
Lloyd, vice-presidents of the A. C. Nielsen 
Co., New York and Chicago, sailed July 
12 on the S. S. Washington to take over 
their duties as managing director and co- 
director, respectively, of the newly organ- 
ized A. C. Nielsen Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. Announcement of the formation of 
the Great Britain office for the expansion 
of the company’s food and drug index serv- 
ice was made recently by A. C. Nielsen, 
president. 

Speaking before a luncheon meeting of 
the Market Research Council of New York, 
Mr. Nielsen expressed surprise “at the keen 
appreciation which British advertisers dis- 
played in this . form of market re- 
search” and announced that an initial staff 
of 120 people is being trained to execute 
the British contracts already received. 

Both Mr. Scriven and Dr. Lloyd have 
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been associated with the company for a 
comparatively short period of time. Mr. 
Scriven was formerly with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn and Dr. Lloyd with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce 


Judd Payne Leaves A.B.P. 
to Join F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Harold Judd Payne, for ten years with 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., serving in 
recent years as executive vice-president, be- 
comes vice-president and a director of F. 
W. Dodge Corp. September 1. He will be 
in charge of its magazine division, publish- 


H. Judd Payne, 
now v.p. and a 
director of F. W. 
Dodge Corp. 


ing Architectural Record and Real Estate 
Record, succeeding John M. Williams who 
joins his brother, Chauncey Williams, in 
the management of Sweet’s Catalog Service, 
another division of Dodge. Mr. Williams 
will be district manager in New York, 
continuing as vice-president and director 
of the corporation. 

Mr. Payne, an M. I. T. graduate, after 
a hitch in the army during the World War, 
worked for General Electric Co. at the 
Pittsfield plant, then became one of the 
editors of Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, McGraw-Hill publication, and later 
was on the staff of the Society for Electrical 
Development. He went to A.B.P. as assist- 
ant to F. M. Feiker, operating head, and 
upon the latter’s resignation three years 
later took over his position. 


Hirose Named Market 
Research Council Head 


Arthur Hirose, research director of the 
McCall Corp., New York, was named presi- 
dent of the Market Research Council of 
New York last month at the organization’s 
annual elections, to succeed D. E. Robin- 
son, general manager and research director 
of Federal Advertising Agency. 

Arno H. Johnson, research director of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., succeeds Mr. 
Hirose as vice-president, and W. S. John- 
son, research director of Vick Chemical Co., 
takes over Mr. Johnson's former post as 
secretary-treasurer. L. D. H. Weld, re- 
search director of McCann-Erickson Co., 
was chosen for the post, formerly held by 
Stanley I. Clark of This Week, as execu- 
tive committeeman-at-large. 


Media Men 


Keith Kiggins, manager of station rela- 
tions for the National Broadcasting Co., has 
been made director of the NBC-Blue Net- 
work. Simultaneously NBC announced the 
creation of Red, Blue and Service divisions 
of station relations. The Red division, 
which will handle station relations for Red 
affiliates, will be in charge of Sheldon B. 
Hickox, Jr.; the Blue, in charge of John 
H. Norton, Jr., and the Service division, 
handling all personal services for both net- 
works, under Easton C. Wooley. 
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Following the consolidation of its local | 
and national sales departments, Station | 
WFIL, Philadelphia, announced the ap- 
pointment of George H. Jaspert as head of 
sales. Mr. Jaspert was former local sales 
manager for the station. 

New head of the New Orleans branch 
of General Outdoor Advertising Co. is 
Alfred D. Donnaud, who for the past four 
years has been sales manager of the com- 
pany’s St. Louis branch. Previously Mr. | 
Donnaud was GOA sales manager in New | 
York. | 

Homer L. Andrews, media manager for 
the past three years for Ketchum, McLeod 
& Grove, Pittsburgh advertising agency, has 
resigned to become district manager of 
Architectural Record with headquarters in 
Cleveland. 

Ross Federal Research Corp., New York, 
has appointed W. J. Shine as coordinator 
of research activities under C. B. Ross, di- 
rector of research. Mr. Shine comes to 
New York from Cincinnati where he was 
in charge of research sales for Ross Fed- 
eral. 

Frank E. Watts, vice-president of Elec- 
trical Publications, Inc., has been trans- 
ferred from New York to publication head- 
quarters in Chicago, and C. William Cle- 
worth, vice-president and manager of the 
company’s two publications, Electric Light 
and Power and Electrical Dealer, is now 
located in New York. Thomas S. Hudson, 
formerly advertising manager of Electrical 
Journal, has joined the advertising staff of 
the two publications. 

James A. Coveney Co., New York and 
Chicago, formed recently to represent 
Shopping Newspapers, has announced the 
following additions to its sales staff: Harry 
Singer, who resigned as eastern advertising 
manager of Simplicity Magazine, is now as- 


HOW 


POINT-OF-SALE DISPLAYS 
ORIGINATE 


AREFUL study of product and 

merchandising is the depend- 
able source of sound ideas for point- 
of-sale displays. 


That is why so many successful 
displays are developed by the “U-S” 
Organization — why we have been 
able to assist so many advertisers 
with their point-of-sale display 
problems. 


Helpful to you in selecting display 
ideas and in 
planning your 
display program 
will be our little 
folder “Specific 
Objectives for 
Point - of - Sale 
Displays.” Ask, 
on your business 
letterhead, for a 
copy. 


sociated with the New York sales depart- 
ment of the company. Arthur Myrum, 
until recently national advertising manager 
of the Chicago Downtown Shopping News, 
will represent the company in Chicago 
James B. Scully, department store mer- | 
chandiser of the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican, has joined the New York sales staff 
Marcellus B. Holmes has been appointed 
to succeed Winfield Urmy, deceased, as | 
manager of the Philadelphia office of the | 
Rodney E. Boone Organization. Mr. | 
Holmes, for the past 12 years associated | 
with the company in its New York office. | 
was for some years previously connected | 
with the I. A. Klein Organization and 
Chicago manager of the Kelly Smith Co. 


Media Notes 


In its July 10 issue, Newsweek made | 
this statement to its readers and advertisers: 
“With this... issue, Newsweek will have 
carried 459 pages of advertising during | 
1939—-which is exactly the number of pages | 
carried during the entire year of 1938!” 
. . . For the first half of 1939 This Week 
reported the biggest dollar volume of busi- 
ness for any six-month period in the his- 
tory of the publication: $1,920,186.94, rep- 
resenting a gain of 8.1% over the com- 
parable 1938 period. | 

McGraw-Hill’s Chemical & Metallurgical | 
Engineering will publish its second edition 
of “Facts and Figures of American Chem- | 
ical Industry” as a special, bound-in sup- | 
plement to its September issue. One hun- 
dred and thirty-eight pages will be provided 
for tie-in advertising. . . . Cameo, a new | 
woman's magazine, will begin publication | 
September 1. | 

Admitting that “they backed the wrong | 
horse,” the publishers of Ken—Esquire- 
Coronet, Inc.—announced that the magazine | 


RE TATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


AND DIVISIONS 


HOME OFFICE: 315 BEECH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SPARK PLUGS 
FOR PUBLISHERS 


The Employment Division of the 
National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation can put you in touch with 
qualified men or women of evaluated 
experience. If you need talent to 
head up or round out your adver- 
tising, sales, circulation, or editorial, 
Promotion Department, please write 
in confidence. (No fees.) 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION ASSOCIATION 


Lee Tracy, Prom. Mgr. 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Chairman, Employment Committee 


nn : Sales 
When writing, please mention Management 


Add reprints of 
Marketing Pictographs to 
your selling kit. Write Sales 


Management for prices. 
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would cease with the August 3 issue be- 
“circulation, which held at a satisfac- 
tory level during the magazine's fortnightly 
issuance, failed to reach expectations when 
the magazine became a weekly this Spring.” 

As “testimony to the rising sweep of the 
research industry,” Ross Federal Research 
Corp., New York, last fortnight let it be 
known that its research production staff has 
doubled in numbers during the last three 
months and that for a second time in a 
year the company has enlarged office space. 

The Bureau of Advertising of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association has 
released No. 20 of its “Advertising Facts,” 
a study made by Market Research Corpora- 
tion of America among retailers of major 
electrical household appliances in Kansas 
City Seventy-eight of the Kansas City 


cause 


Number Eight of a series of short advertising True 


Stories culled from the records of the Publishers 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939 


, 


ag etic a" 


Ow True Story Magazine, with the highest reader- 
ship of its advertising pages, and with the most 
exclusive circulation, bas the lowest basic advertis- 


ing rate among leading magazines. 


ORLD LEADERS have, 

by their patronage, 
established The Drake as an 
address of distinction. Here 
refined luxury, thoughtful 
service, and choice location 
delight the discriminating. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


a A 


The Drake 


Lake Shore Drive - CHICAGO 
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BMINENT 


Advertising for this 
premium priced | 
product was directed | 
this year at only 
three big magazine 
/) audiences — Maga- 

zines G and K (both 
are weeklies) — and 


dealers chose newspapers as the most effec- 
tive medium for producing sales, 66% said 
that newspaper space is the most effective 
medium for creating inquiries. 

The July 22 issue of The Gasoline Retailer, 
devoted to the oil industry's public rela- 
tions program, will be distributed to over 
150,000 oil dealers and jobbers 


Chain Store Directory 


On August 1 Chain Store Age will issue 
its 8th Annual Directory of Manufacturers 
of variety store merchandise, listing more 
than 4,000 manufacturers with more than 
1,600 merchandise classifications and 18,000 
to 20,000 listings of individual items. 

The Directory will again be issued as a 
bound-in section of the General Merchan- 
dise-Variety Store Executives Edition of the 
magazine, going to 330 chain 5c-$1 com- 
panies, operating somewhere around 7,500 
stores; and 300 general merchandise chains, 
with some 6,000 stores. The estimated total 
sales of these chains exceed two billion 
dollars annually. 


How a Small Advertiser 
Bucks Big Competition 
(Continued from page 26) 


been on the air daily, Last Summer, 
for example, three New Orleans sta- 
tions were used. Three daily an- 
nuoncements were broadcast over one; 
five-minute sports reviews were on a 
second station; and a 15-minute sports 
review was aired on a third. Counter 
cards, copy on newspapers’ radio pages, 
and signs on brewery trucks merchan- 
dised the radio efforts. 

Besides the present street car cam- 
paign, a new type of metal reflector 
sign is used on the outside of every 
other city street car all year ‘round. 
This “flasher” sign is affixed to the 
front or back of the car where it 
catches and reflects light from the 
street, and is therefore visible 24 hours 
a day. It is the only sign of its kind 
in New Orleans. 

Frequent newspaper insertions are 
employed by Dixie for such special 
events as baseball games, regattas, 
Father's Day, etc. A regular schedule 
makes use of the word “Dixielated.” 
Strongly reminiscent of the word “‘pix- 
ilated,” which swept into popularity in 
the movie “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” 
the coined word is now an important 
part of all Dixie newspaper copy and 
of its salesmen’s selling vocabulary. 
“Get the Dixielated feeling,” “Sure! 
It's Dixielating’” and variations are 
constantly utilized in headlines. Illus- 
trations are in cartoon style. 

Concentrated and consistent adver- 
tising, hard-hitting merchandising, em- 
phasis on unusual ideas have enabled 
Dixie Brewing Co., on a comparatively 
small budget, to outsell all “foreign” 
beers in its home territory and to keep 
pace with larger local competitors. 


Studebaker’s 17 Steps 
in Launching Its New 
Champion Car 


(Continued from page 20) 


made interesting and followed through 
every few days, they will produce re- 
sults. We had two contests which 
ran from the latter part of February 
until the end of March; and, judging 
by our retail deliveries in comparison 
with the rest of the industry, these 
have been most beneficial. In late 
May we inaugurated another contest 
with $60,000 in prizes. 


8. Special Invitations to 
sumer Prospects 

For our purposes we divided the 
public into three classes. First, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Public; second, fleet 
operators, or national users who op- 
erate fleets ranging from five to 500 
units; and the third, the thousands of 
dealers in the United States who at 
present sell some other make of car 
but who are prospective dealers for 
the Studebaker franchise. 

First of all let us consider Mr. and 
Mrs. John Public. 

As our introductory meetings took 
approximately three weeks to com- 
plete, that meant that many dealers 
had new Champions on their floor 
prior to other dealers having them. 
Consequently we were in no position 
to make any public announcement 
either in the newspapers, in national 
magazines, or over the radio until all 
dealers throughout the United States 
were adequately stocked not only with 
the new Studebaker Champions but 
with Commanders and Presidents. The 
following procedure was worked out 
in order to get the best results: 

Immediately after the introductory 
meetings the dealers received their 
new cars and then they put on a pre- 
view for the public. 

For this purpose special invitations 
were made available. These were 
mailed in hundreds of thousands all 
over the country. The lists were of 
carefully selected names, including 
both those of owners of cars which we 
considered most desirable as trade-ins 
and those of important citizens in the 
community. This mailing was fol- 
lowed by a mailing of 1,000,000 
copies of a booklet which we produce 
every two months and call the “Stude- 
baker Wheel.” This is sold to our 
dealer organization for 5 cents a copy. 


9. 1,000,000 Copies of Consumer 
House Organ 
These 1,000,000 copies of the 
“Studebaker Wheel,”’ which started on 


Con- 
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their way to the prospects of America 
in April contained the complete Cham- 
pion story, profusely illustrated with 
four-color photographs of the new 
Champion. The “Wheel” also con- 
tained many stories of interest to all 
motorists. 

Up to this point, no public an- 
nouncement had been made concern- 
ing the new Champion, either in paid 
advertisements or im mewspaper or 
magazine articles. Before describing 
our advertising campaign let me ex- 
plain the very important campaign 
which was conducted with the people 
who ‘Tell the Public of America the 
News of the World.” 


10. Information for the Press 

About six weeks prior to the intro- 
duction of the new Studebaker, repre- 
sentatives of syndicated newspapers, 
editors of automobile trade journals, 
and also special writers of such mag- 
azines as Fortune, Popular Mechanics, 
Business Week, Time, etc., were in- 
vited down to South Bend as guests 
of the Studebaker Corp, to learn the 
inside story about this new car. 

The story was given to them with 
the understanding that nothing would 
be released until March 26. How- 
ever, we soon learned that our biggest 
problem, after the introductory meet- 
ings began, was to prevent pictures 
and stories appearing in the news- 
papers and magazines of tne nation. 
We did, however, give these news- 
paper representatives, magazine edi- 
tors, and special writers permission to 
tell the background story of the new 
Studebaker Champion without men- 
tioning prices, specifications, and with- 
out publishing pictures. 

Prior to March 26, the newspapers 
and many news magazines such as 
Time, Newsweek, and others, carried 
statements to the effect that Studebaker 
would soon announce a car in the low- 
est price field. 


11. The Newspaper and Magazine 
Campaign 

On March 26, publicity broke in all 
newspapers in the country and since 
then articles ranging from two pages 
to seven pages have appeared in the 
country’s leading magazines. Starting 
Sunday, March 26, newspaper adver- 
tising broke at points where dealers 
were adequately stocked with cars. At 
large points we used full-page, two- 
color advertisements. In cities not 
quite so large, we used a three-quarter 
page advertisement in two colors, and 
at smaller points, black and white ad- 
vertisements, 


12. The Radio Campaign 
Our radio advertising started April 
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‘in an air-conditioned 


room or apariment 


in PITTSBURGH 


Now Pittsburgh is as cool as a breeze-swept moun- 
tain... if you stop at the Hotel William Penn. More 


than 100 air-conditioned rooms and suites enable you 
to regulate the temperature by the turn of a dial. NO 


increase in rates. 4 air-conditioned restaurants, too. 


BOWEL WHLLUAM PENIN 


GERALD P. O’NEILL, General Manager 


“First in Pittsburgh” 
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Those who make an art of liv- 
ing depend on this world famed 


hotel as the very embodiment 


of gracious service, true refine- 


ment and dignified hospitality. 


Under the Same Management as 


The Gotham The Drake 


WEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


The Evanshire The Town Rouse 
EVANSTON, ILL LOS ANGELES 
A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


The Blackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 


“Business is lousy!" 
So what? 


So maybe the advertising business 
needs better men! Fewer “boy scouts” 
and more veterans of the copy-front. 
Men who, like Abednego, have come 
through the fiery furnace with every 
whisker intact. 


Men like this triple-threat who is copy- 
chief, writer of theme-songs and key- 
copy, and personable contact-man, all 
in the one package. A man who needs 
no wet-nursing, who doesn't reach for 
the crying-towel when one of his head- 
line-gems bites the dust. 


A man who is 6 feet and 200 pounds 
of drive, mental and physical, accus- 
tomed to the thick of battle, and whose 
tunic is already bright with medals, 
but who considers the past but a 
promise of the future. His reasons for 
considering a move are valid. 


A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 
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HELLSAPOPPIN’ 


RED HOT 
$60,000 SALES CONTEST 
BEGINS MAY1L 
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GET HOT - GET SET - GET SELLING 


Studebaker believes in sales contests. A 
$35,000 contest during the early Spring 
was so successful that officials announced 
a $60,000 Hellsapoppin’ contest beginning 
May 11 and running through the Summer 
months. The company believes it is a 
mistake to offer only one type of prize. 
Studebaker appeals to diverse desires by 
offering cash awards, merchandise prizes, 
and trophies. 


1, and careful consideration was given 
to the type of program we should use. 
We were at liberty to select any type 
of program we wanted. We could 
use talent supplying either comedy, 
drama, or music. However, we 
realized the story of the Champion 
must be told in a sincere, interesting 
fashion by men who are recognized 
throughout the country as news com- 
mentators. Therefore we selected 
Lowell Thomas, who is rated today as 
America’s No. 1 radio news commen- 
tator, and Ted Husing, rated as Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 sports commentator, to tell 
the story to the radio audiences of this 
country. They were backed by Rich- 
ard Himber and his Studebaker Cham- 
pions, and these programs run three 
times a week. They are 15-minute 
programs and are broadcast over the 
nation’s most powerful stations. 
Literature comprised the following: 


13. Catalog 
First, 24-page catalog finished in 
four colors. 


14. Leaflets 

A four-color rotogravure handout 
piece which tells the story of the new 
Champion in the same fashion as the 
Life magazine tells its stories each 
week. 
15. Local Promotion 

Next came the important program 
of local promotion. After the dealer 
had secured his cars and after the ad- 


vertising started to run, the dealer had 
to maintain local interest in the new 
car by means of sales promotion. For 
this purpose, we had the following 
plan: 

First, we produced a book called 
“Build Up for the New Champion.” 
This told the dealer what to do and 
how to do it. 

A special 12-page issue of the 
“Studebaker News” in two colors was 
also produced, outlining the complete 
advertising and sales promotion pro- 
gram and giving further suggestions 
on what the dealer could do to pro- 
mote this car locally. 

All dealers were also supplied with 
a catalog containing items of sales 
promotion, such as pennants, flags, 
and banners, which the dealer buys to 
decorate the outside and inside of his 
place of business. 

Most of our sales and advertising 
materials are in four-color process or 
rotogravure. We have learned that 
good printing pays. 


16. Moving the Dealer’s Used Car 
Stocks 

In order to keep our dealers’ atten- 
tion focused on the importance of mer- 
chandising used cars we have devel- 
oped a used car program that is per- 
haps as unusual as it is complete. 

Recognizing that no panacea could 
be prepared for general application to 
used car problems in every locality, the 
entire used car merchandising situation 
was put under the microscope and 
broken down into a number of com- 
ponent parts, Run through the hopper 
of analyses these were found to be 
direct mail, advertising, the telephone, 
man power, sales compensation, pub- 
licity, profit reduction sales, sales con- 
tests, advertising budgets, and so on. 

Each of these fundamentals pro- 
vided subject matter for a “Used Car 
Merchandiser” book containing not 
one, but many dealer tested ideas on 
its particular subject. The result: A 
series of books covering the various 
phases of used car merchandising. 

The purpose of these books is to 
provide a convenient reference of 
proved ideas that have been used by 
dealers in all sections of the country. 
They are, in effect, a ‘family medical 
guide” to assist dealers in prescribing 
solutions for their own difficulties— 
after a diagnosis has been made and 
the weakness determined. Reference 
to the Merchandiser covering the de- 
termined “ailment” provides the right 

cure.” 

For example, Issue No. 1 on Direct 
Mail illustrates 22 letters and 11 post 
cards. Each letter or card is based on 
a direct mail idea that has been pro- 
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ductive for some dealer in actual use. ; 


Issue No. 9 on Display Advertising 
illustrates more than six hundred ads. 

Naturally, no dealer is expected to 
use all of these plans. From the wide 
selection, he chooses the ones that best 
fit his particular situation. Each issue 
of the Merchandiser 1s prepared along 
similar lines. 

Ten Merchandisers have been issued 
to date. Others will follow. In addi- 
tion, we are providing all of the more 
“conventional” types of used car as- 
sistance including reconditioning man- 
uals, factory contests, and direct mail. 


17. Special Factory Salesman for 
Every Branch 


Last, and what we believe will do 
an outstanding job, consider our mass 
selling program. Sixteen men have 
been hired, one to be alloted to each 
branch. These 16 men are supplied 


with a Champion coupe in which they | 


catry 16mm. prints of the film, 
“Ahead of the Parade,” 35mm. prints 
of the film, “Ahead of the Parade,” 


and a 16mm. Bell & Howell projector. | 


The way these men work is as fol- 
lows: They call on a dealer, outline 


to the dealer the importance of show- | 


ing this film to important citizens in 
their town as well as to the general 
public. First, arrangements are made 
to secure a theatre, preferably the best 
theatre in town, or, failing that, the 
next best hall such as the high school 
auditorium or Masonic Temple. After 
the auditorium 


days in advance of the showing. In- 
vitations are also mailed to a selected 


list. but in both the advertisements and | 


in the invitations the public are asked 
to pick up their tickets at either the 


dealer’s showroom, or at a centrally | 
or at the | 


located department store, 
theater where the film is to run. 

The reason for this is that the dealer 
can then check each day the number 
of tickets picked up. If they are not 
moving fast enough he can put on a 
telephone campaign. 

The advertisements concerning this 
movie are run in the amusement sec- 
tion of the newspaper; and, wherever 
possible our advertisement appears 
alongside the advertisement of the the- 
atre in which the movie will be run. 

Each man goes out for one week, 
makes his five bookings, and in the 
following weeks follows through and 
shows the films. 

We expect to show “Ahead of the 
Parade” to over a million people. If 
we do this, we know that one million 
people will favorably mention the new 
Champion to at Jeast another two mil- 
lion people. 
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is secured advertise- | 
ments are run in the newspaper four | 
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Number Nine of a series of short advertising True 
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Of the twelve lead- 
ing magazines, eight 
did not carry this ad- 
vertising. The four 
that did were Maga- 
zines D, H, L and 
TRUE STORY. 


@aF True Story Magazine is read by more mothers 
of young children than any other magazine in the 


world. 


Horide 


@ Open all year are five fine Collier 
Florida Hotels—leading East Coast, 
West Coast and interior hotels—cater- 
ing to the business man—convenientiy 
located for anyone making a trip around 
the state. 


Tampa 
HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE 
HOTEL FLORIDAN 


west Pabov Beach 


HOTEL DIXIE COURT 


Lakeland 


HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE 


Everglades 


EVERGLADES INN 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 


Supreme “In Chicago 


Welds Sallest Motel 


OFFERS 


pontinglling 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 


. 4 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


1 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS + 


‘ uy 
REGINA 
CALGARY 


EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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No Wonder This Simple, Direct 
Letter Wins Top Honors 


“Foolproof writing” 
cise, which cannot be misunderstood by the 


clear, logical, con- 


dullest reader—is rare. In winnowing 
through these Round Table sales letters the 
judges are often confronted with awkward 
phrasing, hazy ideas, rambling sentences. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to come upon 
a letter that marches straight from opening 
to finale, that presents a sound argument 
without bombast or fogginess. On all these 
counts E. L. Kiley’s letter to department 
store buyers ranked high. 

“Tt isn’t how many customers you attract 
into your department that will give you 
that big sales increase you are looking for- 
it's how many of them you sell. 

“Take the biggest selling end of the soft 
goods business today—broadloom. How 
many of your customers come in with their 
mind made up that they want a broadloom 
rug and walk out without making the pur- 
chase ? 

“One department store analyzed these 

lost sales. A large percentage were classi- 
fed as ‘lookers’ without the slightest inten- 
tion of making a purchase. But 43% of 
those interviewed, after they had left the 
salesman, had not bought because today’s 
rice of the broadloom they wanted was 
eect the reach of their pocketbook. 
These shoppers not only needed rugs, but 
were definitely in the market to make a 
purchase right at that time. Some store 
was going to sell them. 

“Given the facts from this survey, the 
buyer for the department has prevented 
most of this business from going elsewhere. 

“Every salesman in the broadloom de- 
partment has been instructed that before a 
customer leaves the department without 
purchasing, she is to be taken to the 


Round Table Winners 
for June 


E. L. Kirtey 
Eastern Sales Manager 
Clinton Carpet Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


B. F. Lacersore 
Sales Manager 
Premier Furnace Co. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


W. W. MEIssNer 
District Sales Supervisor 
Mantle Lamp Co. of America 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Amhaco sample rack. The wide range of 
colors in Amhaco Broadfelt meets any deco- 
rative plan. The price is $1.50 to $1.75 
per square yard less than broadloom carpet 
would cost. 

“A satisfied customer walks out of the 
department. She has obtained the broad- 
loom effect upon which her heart was set 

in the color she desired—at the price she 
wanted to pay. And, in addition, she does 
not have to worry about unsightly foot- 
marks, shading or pile crush. 

“Send the enclosed card either to us or 
your regular wholesaler, and start at once 
to turn ‘walkouts’ into sales.” 


How to Avoid a Minor Racket 
and Leave No Hard Feelings 


Every executive is asked time and again 
to advertise in the program for the Ladies’ 
Paper Box Makers Annual Dance, in house 
organs, yearbooks, and a hodge-podge of 
more or less legitimate publications. It is 
impossible to turn down such requests 
abruptly when they come from good cus- 
tomers 

On the other hand, if a company con- 
tributes to one cat-and-dog publication, 
charging it up to advertising and good will, 
a dangerous precedent is set. Before you 
could say “Shakedown,” the entire adver- 
tising budget would be nibbled away by 
these minor mulctings. Obviously, the best 
procedure is to decline politely every re- 
quest for a contribution—and offend none. 

E. S. Wilson, Jr., assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Wilson Line, Inc., Philadelphia, 
does this graciously and reasonably in the 
following: 

“Thank you for giving us the opportunity 
of advertising in your publication, but we 
regret that we cannot contribute to the 
You will understand 
why when you learn that each year more 
than 4,000 organizations hold day or eve- 
ning outings on the Wilson Line, and 
naturally most of these groups ask us to 
support programs, yearbooks, card parties, 
dances, etc. A contribution to each organi- 
zation of even so small a sum as $5 would 
amount to $20,000, or almost 50% of out 
entire advertising appropriation. 

“For more than 58 years, the Wilson 
Line has been helping organizations raise 
money, not through contributions but by 
furnishing the finest type of excursion boat 
equipment and service at a generous dis- 
count, As you know, we treat all groups, 
large or small, in the same manner, and it 
is our custom to spare neither time nor 
expense in assisting groups plan and pro- 
mote their trips. This is our contribution, 
and we think you will agree that this policy 
is reasonable and equally fair to all.” 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


The Customer Is Right Only 
99% of the Time, Not Always 


Jack Chorney, of the credit department 
of Penn Supply & Metal Corp., Philadel- 
phia, was vexed by customers who chipped 
a discount from their bills after the dis- 
count date had expired. He, naturally, 
didn’t wish to cast a blight on the tender 
flower of customer-company _ relations. 
Here's how he met the situation: 

“We are pleased to acknowledge receipt 
of your check for $110 which covers pay- 
ment of March invoices, and we thank you 
for it. 

“We have always enjoyed your account 
because you represent a valuable asset in 
our business. 

“You have never made unjust claims and 
you have never made an attempt to break 
down our price structure. Because you are 
high-principled in your business methods, 
we know that you will appreciate and 
understand our reasons for charging back 
your account the amount you deducted as a 
discount, after the discount date had passed. 

“The amount is small and can mean very 
little to either of us, but we know that you 
will respect us for asking you to comply 
with our terms. 

“If you think we're being unfair, just 
destroy this letter. However, if we felt that 
you could not appreciate the fairness of 
this letter, we would not have written it. 

“The amount is $2.20. May we have 
your check?” 


Introducing a Youthful 
Salesman to His Benefactor 


Rare indeed is the crabbed sourpuss who 
doesn’t relish the role of benefactor—espe- 
cially when it doesn’t cost anything. It 
gives us all a particularly gentle inner glow 
to feel that we are lending a hand. 

John M. Palmer, sales manager of Lee 
Clay Products Co., Clearfield, Ky., employs 
this almost-universal human trait to cement 
friendliness for his firm and for one of its 
fledgling salesmen. His letter: 

“We want to thank you, Mr. Williams, 
for the friendly way in which you have re- 
ceived Harold Rogers on his visits to your 
office. Harold is just sprouting his wings as 
a salesman and you know the attitude of 
buyers he interviews can be either pleasantly 
encouraging or depressingly discouraging. 

“Since Harold has been calling on you, 
you have been very generous in placing 
your sewer pipe orders with him and it has 
encouraged the boy no end. 

“So, thanks, Mr. Williams, for your 
orders and thank you even more for your 
encouragement which is helping to develop 
an earnest, confident salesman.” 


SALES MANAGEMEN” 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


cards at every member’s plate. The 
whole city was displaying cheer car- 
toons, which contained not a word of 
advertising. 

Then in newspapers, outdoor posters, 
car cards the same smiling character 
appeared. This time, however, he told 
how to Cheer-Up—with Oertels “92,” 
product of Oertel Brewing Co., Louis- 
ville. “Don’t be a Gloomyglum,” he 
advised in opposition to a sour-faced 
man who never had any fun, ‘‘Cheer- 
Up with Oertels .. .” 

Currently the Cheer campaign is 
running in 72 of Oertel’s 100 markets. 
Both the client and the agency have 
benefitted from the elaborate teaser in- 
troduction. Mr. Kopmeyer declares, 
“Try to imagine a more effective 
method of selling industry on the 
value of professional advertising coun- 
sel. Industrialists had their attention 
called to the campaign before it hap- 
pened. They could watch it unfold, 
gain momentum, and increase sales.” 


Come Our Way 


Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., 
maker of blast cleaning and dust col- 
lecting equipment, invited its 14,000 
customers to ‘come this way’ when 
driving to the N. Y. World’s Fair. 

“We believe the Cumberland Val- 
ley offers more in the way of historic 
and human interest than any other pos- 
sible routes. Secondly, we'd like to 
extend the hospitality of our plant. . . 
to you,” a letter told them. “You 
may make a tour through our plant 
and see what we are doing to help the 
foundry cause. Our interests in a busi- 
ness way are common ones.” 

An accompanying blotter maps the 
highways, Gettysburg and Antietam 
battlefields, the Pangborn factory, and 
adds, “We'll be glad to guide you.” 
The invitation is both gracious and 
good business. 


Macy’s Goes National 


Shortly after the New York World's 
Fair opened, R. H. Macy & Co., N. Y. 
department store, took a double page 
spread in Life to invite prospective 
Fair visitors to come and see them in 
“the world’s largest department store’’ 
when they visit the Fair. The invita- 
tion was repeated on the back cover of 
the July 2 issue of The American 
W eekly. 

It was an institutional ad, publiciz- 
ing the various services Macy’s has in- 
augurated for the convenience of its 
patrons, particularly those from the 
hinterlands, and carried a coupon for 
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the magazine's readers to use in order- 
ing free tickets for a “behind-the- 
scenes’’ tour of the store. 

Macy’s has never devoted much ef- 
fort to general magazine advertising 
before. “However,” pointed out Paul 
Hollister, publicity director, ‘we felt 
that national advertising would be ad- 
vantageous because of the many 
World’s Fair visitors who are coming 
to New York from all parts of the 
United States . . . Even with an ap- 
propriation that limited our selection 
of national publications, Macy’s be- 
lieves that the plan will lead to defi- 
nite results directly traceable to its 
magazine advertising.” 


Number Ten of a series of short advertising True 
Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


The Singer Sewing 
Machine Company 
selected just two of 
the twelve leading 
magazines for their 
advertising — Maga- 
zine L and TRUE 
STORY. . + « « 


@aF True Story Magazine, purchased mainly by 
housewives, is the only major women’s magazine 
that gets whole family readership ("'91 men read 
every 100 copies’’—Starch). 
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THIS HOTEL 


@ Under the same roof with you 


Union Terminal itself. 


us. 


Air-conditioned 
restaurants—dancing— 


Men’s Cafe. 


HOTEL), 


CLEVELAND, 


AcCCAaMe 


| 
| 


are the five fine buildings of the | 
Terminal development, and the | 


} 


| 


@ Rooms are comfortable, the meals | 
are famous. And everyone tries to | 
prove we're glad to have you with | 


SR a se 
CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people re- 
turn each summer to the 
Crawford House at Craw- 
ford Notch. Up to date 
rooming space - the best 
of food - music by Boston 
Symphony players - Golf - 
Tennis - Swimming - Riding 
- Boating - Hiking - no hay 
fever. Season June 26 - 
Oct. 5. Rates with meals 
$6 a day and up. Booklet 
and diagnosis of weekly 
rates - address: 


Barron Hotel Co. 
Crawford Notch, N.H. 


Or Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCK- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


As modern as tomorrow— sparkling surround- 
ings coupled with a genuine and hearty in- 
terpretation of hotel service and friendliness 
has established the Knickerbocker as the 
preferred hotel in Chicago. ... New, beautiful 


rooms and suites, each 
outside, equipped with 
both tub and shower 
baths, circulating ice 
water, Servidor Three 
colorful restaurants, 
coffee shop, cocktail 
lounge. ... Despite the 
high character of this ~ 
outstanding hotel, 

tariffs are moderate. 


ALLAN G. HURST. Manager 


CHICAGO'S 
HOTEL 


NICKERBOCKER 
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e nown to those firms sharing the millions 

a p 7 M: dollars of present shipments. Priced at 

$1, and well worth it, this a may be 

| obtained on request to A. E. Lathrop, Mid- 

night Sun Broadcasting Co., 1011 American 
Bank Bldg., Seattle, Wash. vy 


Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Number Eleven of a series of short advertising True ( 


Just three of the big | 
twelve earned this 


business. They were 


and, 
enough, 
ee 


Bw True Story Magazine, which is the only major | 
generally speaking, doesn’t come 
into the bomes of advertising executives, is the only | 
magazine to bulk its circulation in America’s W age 


magazine that, 


Earner bomes. 


Mie) S | Al > 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure. “Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Magazines H and L, 
naturally 
TRUE 


33 W. 42nd St. 


DO YOU WANT 
A LINE? 


If you have a distributing organiza- 
tion—local, sectional or national— 
and you are seeking new or addi- 
tional items to sell, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT magazine invites you to file in 
their New York offices information 
about your company, and data on 
the type of product you are best 
equipped to distribute. 


DO YOU WANT 
A SALES AGENT? 


If you are seeking distributing or- 
ganizations to take on your product, 
SALES MANAGEMENT invites you to 
file in their New York offices a state- 
ment of your needs with respect to 
the territory to be covered. 

* * > 


Through the Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, this maga- 
zine will be glad to establish con- 
tacts between companies seeking dis- 
tribution, and those having meritori- 
ous products which need distribution 
machinery, wherever we can do so. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Land of the Midnight Sun 
Looms as a Major Market 


It is difficult to refrain from waxing 
lyrical about this, the first market study on 
Alaska which this column has been priv- 
ileged to review. “From the top of the 
World to You’ is KFAR’s invitation to the 
rest of America to take stock of what is 
going on in and around Fairbanks, where 
modern business and residential construc- 
tion goes hand in hand with equally mod- 
ern air transport service and famed dog 
derbies and ice carnivals—where popula- 
tion and business indices are increasing, 
and mining, which started as a fever for 
sudden wealth, remains today as a solid 
enterprise 

Fairbanks is by no means the only Amer- 
ican city which started as a construction 
camp and within a score of recent years 
has become a substantial city. It is still in 
the development period in which sidewalk 
and pavement construction, pictured in the 
book, and replacement of the cabin by mod- 
ern housing go on constantly. But in the 
underlying richness of its resources, and 
the importance of this outpost of U. S. 
power and interest, it is building well— 
and rapidly—for the future. Its industries 
now include gold mining, logging and saw- 
mill operations, farming, coal mining, anti- 
mony mining, furs, fishing, brewing, ma- 
chine and carpenter shops, as well as nu- 
merous trade and traffic businesses. In 
well illustrated chapters the study leads 
from Fairbanks city to mining, aviation, 
fur, agriculture, transportation, construction, 
the University of Alaska, recreation, gen- 
eral statistics, and imports. As to the lat- 
ter, shipments from the U. S. to Alaska 
over a six-year period have increased from 
$20,685,622 in 1933 to $42,676,441 in 
1938. Shipments are shown, for 1938, by 
all product classifications, 

KFAR, which does not. start actual 
broadcasting operations until about Septem- 
ber 15, 1939, will provide radio cover- 
age of interior Alaska, with an audience 


which is set forth as having per capita buy- 
times that of the average 
Actual data and statistics 
and population are not included 
which otherwise is a fascinat- 
already well 


ing power five 
U. S. consumer. 
on income 
in the study, 
ing introduction to a market 
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The Michigan Thumb Market 


Aided and abetted by SM’s own Pictograph 
technique, the Port Huron (Mich.) Times 
Herald has produced a data book that 
ranks high in sheer interest as well as 
statistical detail. In order to visualize the 
many industries which make that market a 
substantial and constant area, a good many 
pages are devoted to pictorial and descrip- 
tive matter regarding these plants, together 
with the crops predominating in the sur- 
rounding rural areas. Manufacturers and 
agencies seeking new markets, or already 
distributing in the area, will find "In Mich- 
igan the Thumb District Stands Out in 
Buying Power’ well worth reviewing. Re- 
quests to J. A. Caldwell, Times Herald, 
Port Huron, Mich. Or, to I. A. Simpson, 
Theis & Simpson Co., 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N 


Recent Important Market 
Studies Now Available 


"Bee as in Broadcasting’ is an interest- 
ing and brief booklet by CBS listing a few 
of the Summer radio advertisers who have 
used that network, with evidences of in- 
creased sales resulting. For 1939 Summer 
radio advertisers are offered, on a national 
basis, 28,000,000 radio families as against 
26,000,000 in 1938; 1,000,000 more auto 
radios; nearly 2,000,000 more listening 
hours. Requests to Victor Ratner, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


“What Puts Life in a Slidefilm?”’ is the 
latest in Atlas Educational Film Co.'s series 
of monographs on films, six previous issues 
reported here in recent months. Emphasizes 
the absolute necessity of a real story for 
any film, plus the technical ability which 
strips the resulting script of non-essentials 
and leaves a boiled-down and _ attention- 
holding eye- and ear-full. Sales films users 
and those contemplating the medium may 
receive on request to John Curtis, Atlas 
Educational Film Co., Oak Park, Il. 


* * * 


“Facts in Figures about Atlantd’—is a 
pocket booklet prepared to give accurate 
and condensed data for the “commercial, 
industrial and financial dynamo of the 
Southeast.”’ Packed with graphs and statis- 
tics, comparisons and reasons why 2,500 
national firms now have Atlanta branches. 
Should be of special interest to sales execu- 
tives, as it is based on the service the 
city can render as a part of a national mar- 
keting set-up. Requests to Frank K. Shaw, 
the Industrial Bureau, Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, Atlanta, Ga. 


oa * * 


"Consumer Market Data Handbook, 
1939"’—indispensible to sales and advertis- 
,ing executives, this Department of Com- 
merce analysis of each of the 3,070 counties 
lin the U. S., and 3,165 cities of 2,500 
| population and more. Gives 82 statistical 
|series of consumer marketing data, one- 
third of which have not been previously 
| published. Cost, $1.75, from local office 
of the Department of Commerce, or direct 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LINES WANTED 


Sell your product through agents, mail order. 
Resultful classified and display advertising planned, 
prepared and placed in all out of town newspapers, 
magazines at publishers’ rates. Advertisements written 
free. Snappy layout sketch your inch advertisement 


Martin Advertising Agency, 171H Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a _ procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. BR. 
W. BIXBY, Inc, 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 

TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 


fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet exacting re- 
quirements, your name and address will bring 
details. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


An aggressive soft drink company with a fifty-year- 
old trade-mark beverage, desires to employ an experi- 
enced sales and franchise executive who has an 
impressive record of achievements in the beverage 
field. Ability to interest new capital in franchises, 
direct merchandising activities of salesmen and work 
congenially with associates, are definite requirements. 
Give outline of business experience and income for 
past six vears. Send ample references and enclose 
recent picture. Age 35 to 45. Position requires travel- 
ling. Exceedingly bright future for a brilliant execu- 
tive. Reply, P. O. Box 693, Atlanta, Ga. 


FILM PROJECTORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Bargain. Two 35MM. Sound Movie 
Projectors. 1000 watt Projector Lamp, Photo Cell 
Lamp, 1000 Foot Film Magazine. 110 to 125 Volt. 
Write for Details. Box 658, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


LEADING MANUFACTURER of a _ nationally 
established line of sound projection equipment ex- 
tensively used in the fields of Sales Training and 
Sales Promotion has openings for two high class 
representatives. Preference will be given to men be- 
tween ages of 30 and 40 with advertising or sales 
promotion backgrounds, and capability to earn 
$5,000.00 or more annually. The open territories 
comprise the New York and Detroit metropolitan 
areas. Give full particulars as to past experience, 
present occupation and enclose a photograph and 
references with first letter. Box 659, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


- INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED 


CHICAGO — MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 
Experienced sales representative and graduate en- 
gineer with twenty years’ sales and manufacturing 
experience wants to represent, on exclusive basis, 
established manufacturer of a mechanical product 
that requires high grade representation. Can show 
a record of accomplishment and give highest refer- 
ences. Box 655, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Ag-32. Territory: Ia., Wisc., Minn., hdqrs., Minne- 
apolis. Wants machinery or supplies selling to 
feed, flour & soy bean trades. 
Ag-33. Territory: Eastern & western Canada, hdars., 
Toronto. Wants automotive & hardware supplies. 
Ag-34. Territory: Mich., Ind., O., Ill., Ky., hdqrs., 
Detroit. Wants any specialty selling to builders of 
moderate-priced homes. 

Ag-35: ‘Territory: Baltimore, Philadelphia, Dist. 
of Columbia, hdqrs., Lansdowne, Pa. Wants drug 
store item with repeat possibilities, no novelties. 
Ag-36: Territory: Pa., N. J., Del., Md., D. of 
C., Va., hdqrs., Philadelphia. Wants additional line 
selling to stationery, gift or drug trades. 


Ag-37: Territory: Chicago, N. Ill., hdqrs., that 
city. Wants products selling to industrials. See 
Box 638. 

Ag-38: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 


Wants pork products, provisions and canned meats 
selling to jobbers and retail trades. 


Ag-40: Territory: New England, New York City 
and state, N. J.; hdqrs., New York City. Wants 
products adaptable high school science and English 
students and teachers. 


Ag-41: Territory: New York City and 50 mile 
radius, hdqrs., New York City. Wants one additional 
general merchandise line selling through chain and 
wholesale outlets. See Box 642. 

Ag-42: Territory: Denver and West, hdqrs., Denver. 
Wants oils, automobile accessories, rubber. 


Ag-44: Territory: New England or Eastern sea- 
board, hdars., Winchester, Mass. Wants any meri- 
torious product. 

Ag-45: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. 
Y. Wants several low-priced, non-competitive, re- 
sale specialty products or printing selling to retailers, 
jobbers. 


Ag-46: Territory: Philadelphia trading area and 
N. J. from Trenton south, hdqrs., Philadelphia. 
Wants worthy products for beauty shops. 

Ag-47: Territory: Tex., La., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 
such lines as low-price electrical appliances, novel- 
ties, decorated metalware, artware, selling either 
through jobber or direct to drug-variety-department 
chain stores. 

Ag-48: Territory: Oakland, Cal., and territory within 
150-mile radius of that city, hdqrs., same city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade and those selling to 
florists, nurseries. 

Ag-49: Territory: National, or New York metro- 
olitan area, hdqrs., New York. Established mar- 
eting company wants automotive products selling 
to jobbers; also industrial products. 

Ag-50: Territory: Wisconsin, hdqrs., Milwaukee. 
Wants building specialties which work in conjunc- 
tion with an ornamental, miscellaneous, and struc- 
tural steel shop. 

Ag-51: Territory: Fla., or S. E. states. Wants build- 
ing materials selling to jobbers and contractors. 
Ag-52: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., Glendale. Wants 
lines selling to packaging trade, particularly con- 
tainers with re-use appeal to consumers. 

Ag-53: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Hartford. 
Wants additional products or services selling to 
industrials 

Ag-54: Territory: Fla., hdqrs., Miami. Wants Prod- 
ucts and merchandise of merit adaptable to tropic 
and semi-tropic state 

Ag-55: Territory: Southwestern O., hdqrs., Dayton 
Wants meritorious advertising and sales promotional 
materials 


PHOTO AD-CARDS —s_— 


BEAT THE SUMMER SLUMP 
Go after business the modern way by using our 
PHOTO AD-CARDS. Economical and very prof- 
itable to use. Samples and prices on request. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, HAMILTON, 
OHIO. 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


DRUG SALES MANAGER OF PROVEN ABILITY 


Fine record picking and training salesmen. Unusu- 
ally wide acquaintance retailers throughout the 
country. Excellent reputation selling medicinals, toilet 
goods, sundries. Experience with chains, agencies, 
independents. Now available because of reorganiza- 
tion. Good health. Reasonable starting salary. Best 
of references from dealers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers. Box -661, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER or DISTRICT MANAGER 
now employed seeks new connection. Excellent sell- 
ing record, 13 years’ experience in sales, sales man- 
agement and advertising in Building field. Age 36, 
Christian. Box 660, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated, Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Mf-13: Product: Patented air circulating & cool- 
ing units. Territory open: Northern Cal., Ore., 
Wash., Rocky Mt. states including Denver, Col. 


Mf-14: Product: Service baskets and strollers for self- 
service or wholesale groceries; utility baskets and 
housewares for department, hardware, sporting goods 
and drug stores. Territory open: Cal., Fla., Minn., 
western Pa. 


Mf-15: Product: Ladies’ hosiery selling to retailers. 
Territory open: Southern, southwestern & mid-west- 
ern states. 


Mf-16: Product: Heating specialties, high-low-pres 
sure.Territory open: Memphis, New Orleans,Tampa, 
Kans., Mont., Omaha. 
Mf-17: Product: White 
open: National. 


Mf-18: Product: Paint & varnish selling to hard- 
ware, lumber & auto accessory accounts. Territory 
open: N. M., western Tex., Idaho, Nev., western 


shoe cleaner. Territory 


Mf-19: Product: Beverage cooling equipment. Ter- 
ritory open: Denver & West, S. E. states, including 
Tex. and Okla. 


Mf-21: Product: Coffee brewers. Territory open: 
S. E. states, including Atlanta, Ga., Nebr., la., Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul. 


Mf-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 


Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc., faience tile, to building contractors. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies; 
pipe joint ieee for industrial use. Territory 
open: National. 


Mf-25: Product: Electric 
tool drives. Territory open: 
eastern trading centers. 


Mf-26: Product: Industrial floors; waterproofing 
Territory open: National and Canada. 


Mf-28: Product: Lubricant and preservative for wire 
and fibre rope. Repeat business. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-29: Product: House organ selling to milk dealers 
or dairies for use by driver-salesmen. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-30: Product: Wholesale and retail drug item. 
Territory open: National and Canada. : 

Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-32: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 
chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Territory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest. 


Mf-33: Product: Automobile body solder and spray 
gun solder. Territory open: Those centered by De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. 


motors and machine 
New England and 
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BY RAY BILL 


RIVATE PAYROLLS AS THE GOAL: In all the 

recent testimony before TNEC and the Senate hear- 

ings on the Mead Bill, little appears to indicate that 
business and banking are united on other than a policy of 
laissez faire. 

The editors of SM submit that neither Democratic nor 
Republican legislators are likely to grant a sufficiently long 
breathing spell to allow business to pick up the unem- 
ployment slack and solve the inertia of money capital under 
any general policy of /asssez faire 

Wherefore, we suggest that business and banking start by 
presenting a united front on all reasonably sound plans 
which solve unemployment primarily via private payrolls. 
Once there is concurrence on this much, it should prove 
feasible to concentrate on specific measures, such as (1) tax 
revision, (2) reduction of governmental competition and 
refinement of regulation, (3) the carrying out of public 
construction via private contractors, and (4) the use of 
credit priming, such as FHA, to expand private payrolls. 

There are other potential avenues; but in this latter 
connection of credit priming for business, we think both 
business and banking might have served themselves and the 
country better by taking the bull by the horns. Whatever 
the weaknesses of a loans-to-industry program, they cannot 
be nearly so great as continuation of inordinate govern- 
mental spending. Suppose, instead of combating the Mead 
Bill, business and finance advanced a program of their own 
providing that loans be insured 100% instead of 90% and 
providing that such loans be made only by private banks 
after the insurance feature was passed on by the proper 
Federal agency in the case of each individual loan? 

Would not such a plan obviate most, if not all, unwar- 
ranted or boondoggling loans? 

Could not such a program go far to arrest the present 
trend of unending expansion of public payrolls by sub- 
stituting expansion of private payrolls? Finally, is it not 


far more economical to pay a certain moderate percentage 


of the net losses of business than to finance the gross cost 
of such huge projects as WPA? 

It seems to us that business and banking have been all 
too fearful of competition from private business which is 
assisted by credit priming, and all too tolerant of govern- 
mental competition which puts an ever greater army on 
public payrolls where they can and often do become politi- 
cal fodder for ambitious vote-seeking politicos. 
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DVERTISING FOSTERS COMPETITION: 
Among other statements in the latest survey by the 
Twentieth Century Fund on the costs of distribu- 

tion, we find this significant commentary: 

In order to have mass production there must be a mass mar- 
ket, not only for standard, but for new, goods. The task of 
distributors, therefore, is not merely to fill an existing demand 
as in the case of bread or shoes or soap, but to create new demands 
for new products. This involves heavy promotion expenses, but 
not all costly advertising and promotion can be defended on the 
grounds that it is necessary to “educate the consumer” to new 
products. 

The report goes on to show that much sales promotion 
and advertising effort is pointed toward persuading the 
consumer to purchase one particular brand of merchandise 
as against other brands of the same type of product. The 
report then, among other things, concludes: “When it takes 
this form, competition in distribution is often likely to re- 
sult in higher, rather than lower, costs and prices.” 


All of which savors somewhat of the attacks on advertis- 
ing recently voiced by Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold. 

Naturally, sales executives will doubt the soundness of 
any such findings or opinions, because of failure to take 
account of what constitutes one of the most realistic fac- 
tors in modern sales management. Practical men of busi- 
ness know only too well how wholesalers and retailers shy 
away from brands of merchandise that have been popular- 
ized with the public through extensive advertising when 
such advertising is discontinued or greatly curtailed. They 
know, too, how keen is the consumer effort to save pennies 
as well as dollars in the purchase of all manner of mer- 
chandise and they know equally well how many private 
brands are waiting to gulp up the market wherever and 
whenever advertising creates a cost differential operating 
against the advertised brand. 

However, the public and many investigators apparently 
overlook how total demand for a given type of product— 
both unadvertised and advertised brands—is created very 
largely by the promotion of advertised brands alone. They 
fail to perceive that competition between advertised brands 
themselves as well as between advertised and unadvertised 
brands, creates a self-regulatory control against excessive 
expense for any kind of sales promotion. 

To destroy or hamstring competition in sales and adver- 
tising is to destroy or hamstring competition itself. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“y" 


SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED IN PITTSBURGH 


~ f 


Throughout the years, VALUES have been 


In 1907, Frank & Seder opened a small, ready- the theme song of Frank & Seder, an impor- 
to-wear store in Pittsburgh’s “Golden Tri- tant factor in its success; equally important 
angle.” Within a short time, through keen has been the dramatization of these values, 
merchandising and popular prices, it became through extensive newspaper advertising —a 
one of the city’s largest apparel institutions. large proportion of which has been placed, 
Later home-furnishings were added. consistently, in the Pittsburgh SunTelegraph. 


IN 1938, FRANK & SEDER PLACED 660,178" LINES 


And During the Past 10 Years Frank & Seder Has Placed 9,175,773* Lines 
Media Records, Inc. IN THE 


¢ Pittsburgh Sun-lelegraph 
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Three New Records 


HRI | new re cords in the production of 
a daily me wspaper were established by 
the Chicago Tribune with its issue of June 9. 

On that date, reproductions of natural color 
photos showed President Roosevelt welcom- 
ing King George VI. in Washington on June 8. 
Thirteen hours after a Tribune photographer 
had recorded the ceremonies, Tribune presses 
more than 700 miles distant were turning out 
the June 9 issue containing page-wide repro- 
ductions of the se ne mn col rT. 

It was the first time any daily newspaper 
de live red to re ack rsa photo record in color 
of a far-distant event in the same editions in 
which the event hgured as spot news. 

It was the first time Associated Press wire- 
phoro facilities were utilized byanydailynews- 
paper to present a spot news photo in color. 

It was the first time any daily newspaper 
“replated” color between editions of the 
Same ISstte 

kor early editions the Tribune made en- 
gravings of a photo transmitted from Wash- 
ngton to Chicago by wirephoto. Meanwhile, 
the Tribune plane had left Washington with 
another set of color negatives. Striving for 
perfection in its color work, the Tribune 
made new engravings of the picture brought 
by plane and substituted them for the earlier 
engravings of the picture sent by wire. 

On Saturday, June 10, the Tribune printed 
two more wirephoto color pictures of the 
royal visit. 

kight davs later the Sock ty section of the 
Sunday Tribune carried a full page of exclu- 
sive color photos taken at the British embassy 
garde n party. 
are a few recent examples of the 
editorial enterprise which makes cach fresh 
contact with the Chicago Tribune an exciting 
experience in the daily lives of a majority ot 
all the families in metropolitan Chicago 
which has built for the Tribune a total circu- 
lation of more than 900,000 on weekdays, and 
in excess of 1,000,000 on Sunday. 


These 


World Business 


Once again war is uppermost in the 
thought and talk of Europeans. In the 
lands between the Baltic and the Medi- 
terranean great armies, swollen far be- 
yond their peace-time standings, await 
the outcome of diplomatic scheming. 
Austria is a province and Bohemia and 
Moravia protectorates of the Third 
Reich. England, harried and humiliated 
on three continents, seeks new allies. 
Scores of Chinese cities are mercilessly 
bombed in a war as yet undeclared. 
The world moves—significantly. Ex- 
pert Chicago Tribune observers watch 


Hunter, fisherman, dog fancier and naturalist, Bob 
Becker during his cig teen years as outdoors editor 
of the Chicago Tribune has won a following of 
sportsmen and nature lovers who have read with 
eager interest his vivid accounts of adventures 
whic h have taken him from the tundras of Alaska 


to the jungles of Brazil. (See Col. 2.) 


developments. Meaty, graphic stories 
flash half-way around the world bringing 
the news to America. And back home, 
readers preserve daily contact with 
world-wide happenings through the 
eyes of Tribune correspondents. 

Today this contact is priceless. Every 
tottering empire, every mutter of war, 
every movement of trade has repercus- 
sions in the United States which may 
affect the lives of millions. These mil- 
lions must know what is happening. 
And, to keep them informed, the Chicago 
Tribune maintains its skilled, resource- 
ful staf of American-trained correspon- 
dents throughout the world 


On Monday, May 22, Foreign Ministers von 
Ribbentrop and Ciano signed a ten-year offensive 
and defensive alliance between Germany and 
Italy. Hours before either had put pen to paper, 
however, Tribune readers saw the details of the 
pact in the issue of May 22. They had been ob- 
tained in advance by Sigrid Schultz, chief of 
the Chicago Tribune Berlin Bureau—a clean- 
cut scoop available only in the Tribune and in 
the newspapers subscribing to the Chicago 
Tribune Press Service. 


DOG ITEM 


On June 4, an urgent 
call brought a squad 


of police to the school conducted by the Ger- 
man Shepherd Dog Training club of Chicago. 
No crime had been committed, not even a 
minor infraction of the | law. No dog had bit- 


. Out- 
Price, 
Among 


Three new records... Scoop.. 
doors man Police! 
1.85¢.. . Circulation 

those present. 


TOWER 


ten anyone, nor had anyone bitten 
a dog. But there was constabulary 
work to be done. 

What happened was this: In 
that morning’s Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, outdoors editor Bob 
Becker had a story on a forthcom- 
ing kennel club show. In his story 
he had occasicn to mention the 
obedience school conducted Sunday 
mornings in a western suburb by 
the German Shepherd club. Up to 
then forty dog owners and their 
pets was as large an attendance as 
the school had ever had. Beginning 

carly on the day Bob Becker’s 

article appeared, a steady stream 
of autos discharged load after load 
of dog lovers at the tr aining ground. 
Trafic jammed as autoists sought 
parking space. Unable to handle 
the crowd, club officials sent for police. 

This is an example of the close attention 
which Tribune columns receive from Chi- 
cayvo’s largest constant audience. It illustrates 
the high degree of reader | interest which be- 
gins on page one and carries on undiminished 
page by page. It demonstrates the vital qual- 
ity which has made the Tribune Chicago’s 
foremost ne wspaper and its most productive 
advertising medium. 


FOR LESS THAN TWO CENTS.. 


Six full-page advertisments in coloro- 
togravure placed in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune Graphic section cost 
only 1.85 cents per family reached. 


Onliest Department 


The only Chicago newspaper to have re pre- 
sentatives aboard the royal train during its 
tour through Canada and the U nited States 
was the Tribune. Covering various phases of 
the trip were: Philip Kinsley, staf writer; 
Marcia Winn, reporter, and Willard Edwards, 
member of the Tribune Washington Bureau. 

When on June 17 the Atlantic Clipper 
hopped across the Atlantic on its first regu- 
larly scheduled flight carrying passengers and 
mail, the only representative of a Chicago 
newspaper aboard was Wayne Thomis, 
Tribune aviation editor. 


Chicago Tribune Circulation 


During the official six-month period 
ended March 31, 1939, the average 
net paid circulation of the Chicago 
Tribune was: 
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. 


